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never allowed to appear in any obtrusive or 
troublesome manner. 
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Setting aside this drawback, Russia is an 
exceedingly interesting country to visit, 
remaining to this day the most singular 
combination of civilization and luxury 
mixed with downright barbarism that 
any Christian land can offer, 

The authentic history 
of Russia only dates from 
the latter part of the 
ninth century, and it was 
not until a hundred 
years later that it took 
rank among the coun- 
tries included in the 
term Christendom. 

The foundations of 
Moscow, its oldest and 
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to which so many conflicting opinions 

prevail as Russia. It is the country, 
too, of which the traveler, if he can keep 
his mind unbiased, finds it most difficult 
from ‘his own personal observations and 
experiences to arrive at any clear decision in 
regard to the state of its government and 
people. 

That the foreigner soon perceives he is 
surrounded by an invisible network of espi- 
onage from which there is no escape, all 
travelers must agree; though, unless the 
stranger renders himself an object of sus- 
picion by some unjustifiable imprudence, all 
persons but those who are hopelessly preju- 
diced will admit that, however irritating the 
consciousness of being watched, the fact is 


6 tere is no civilized country in regard 


most attractive city, were 
laid as far back as 1160; 
but, about the year 1200, 
the Mongol Tartars overran the land and 
held it in subjection until 1540, when John 
Basilowitz freed his country from the con- 
queror’s yoke and became the first Czar. 
Russian annals eontain little to interest 
the general reader until the reign of Peter 
the Great, which began in 1682. : Every 
school-boy knows his story and is always 
delighted with the account of his travels in 
pursuit of knowledge, which included the 
learning of the trade of shipwright. He 
made his empire and himself prominent in 
the world of Europe. For twenty years he 
waged war with Sweden, and wrestéd several 
provinces from his neighbor. He founded: 
St. Petersburg and transferred his court 
thither, though to this day Moscow retains 
its ancient right as tne royal city, and every 
(879) 
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successive sovereign has been crowned within 
its walls. 

After Peter, the imperial figure which 
stands out in marked prominence is the 
remarkable woman who reigned under the 
title of Catherine II, after the death of her 
husband, Peter III, which was brought about 
by her connivance if not by her absolute 
command. 

So far as his realm was concerned, the 
murder of the infamous emperor was a 
blessing; and, however doubtfully she 
obtained autocratic power, Catherine used 
it wisely. She followed unflinchingly the 
course of the great Peter, aiming always to 
civilize and enrich her empire. She founded 
schools; public works of equal magnificence 
and utility went rapidly on, and, most praise- 
worthy act of all, she abolished the frightful 
tortures which had hitherto been indiscrimi- 
nately inflicted on prisoners of every kind 


-and. degree. 


Her ambition was boundless, her vanity 
excessive, her personal habits in many 
ways degraded, and her tyrannous conduct 
toward Poland leaves a lasting stain on her 
memory ; yet, in spite of these faults, there 
was much in her character to admire. It 
ought always to be recollected that, amid the 
cares of sovereignty and the dissipation of 
her private life, she never failed to assist 
and encourage literature. She was indeed 
herself an author of no mean gifts; she 
wrote instructions for a code of laws, several 
plays, and, odd as it seems to chronicle the 
fact of such a woman, various moral tales 
for children. 

Modern Russia may be said to date from 
the reign of Nicholas, though he held 
strictly to Peter the Great’s system of mili- 
tary government, under which the ruler was 
all and the people nothing. Unlike Peter, 
however, Nicholas desired to adopt neither 
Western science nor Western arts. He 
objected to railways and loathed newspapers. 
His court was really a camp; university. stu- 
dents even wore soldiers’ uniforms, and 
public school education was little besides a 
military drill. But, in spite of his despotic 
power and iron will, the Crimean War laid 
the foundation for a national existence, and, 
as a distinguished Muscovite officer once 
wrote: “Sebastopol perished that our 
country might be free.” 

New Russia—or, as its friends like to call 
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it, Free Russia—began with Nicholas’s suc- 
cessor, Alexander II. He commenced his 
reign by many merciful acts; scores of 
prison-doors opened to let out innocent 
captives, and thousands of exiles were 
restored to their homes. He wrought great 
reforms in his army, opened schools in the 
camp, and did much to elevate the condi- 
tion of the soldiers both physically and 
morally. The universities also underwent 
reformation, and, instead of being merely an 
adjunct of military life, became actual seats 
of learning. Alexander’s crowning work 
was the liberation of the serfs, and, what- 
ever his errors or mistakes, that act proves 
him to have been a wise and far-sighted 
sovereign. 

Under him, the terrible penal system for 
Siberian exiles was greatly modified; and, 
however numerous and great the faults which 
still exist therein, the hope—even the possi- 
bility—of a better era dawned only with the 
changes which Alexander brought about. 

It is not so many years ago since, in spite 
of a general knowledge that such was not 
the case, most Americans—and Europeans 
too—always thought of Siberia as an immense 
plain of snow, seldom lighted by the sun, 
with stunted fir shrubs as a show of vegeta- 
tion, and white bears as the predominant 
specimens of four-footed animals. So much, 
however, has of late been written about this 
vast country, that we are able to realize that 


it holds in its wide sweep every range of | 


climate, from polar snows to nearly tropical 
warmth. Away off in ages yet to come, it 
must have an important part to play, and it 
may easily be that the prison of the Russian 
exile shall one day rank among the great 
republics of the earth. 

Those much-talked-of exiles are of many 
sorts; they include, as an English writer 
says, “noble and ignoble, clerical, lay, polit- 
ical offenders, cut-throats, heretics, coiners, 
schismatics, prisoners of the court, prisoners 
of the law, prisoners of the Church.” 

It must be remembered that political 
prisoners are not confined in jails; nor are 
they, as a rule, condemned to hard labor. Of 
course, they are under the supervision of the 
police, and at regular intervals must report 
themselves to the authorities; but, beyond 
these restrictions, they are free. In the 


towns, the traveler meets them at the houses 
to which he may be invited, and, if he 
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guesses them to be exiles, it is mainly on 
account of their keen intelligence and their 
great reserve of utterance. They either live 
on private means or follow the professions to 
which they have been trained. Some teach 
music and languages; some practice medi- 
cine or law; still more become secretaries 
and clerks to the officials. 

But all of these matters have recently been 
so much written about that there would be 
nothing new to add, so I will get on to the 
real purpose of my article—a brief account 
of a visit to Moscow. 

Although St. Petersburg ranks among the 
great capitals of Europe, and is so gay and 
luxurious that only its rigorous climate 
prevents it becoming a favorite place of 
sojourn for the rich and idle of other lands, 
it cannot, in point of archeological interest, 
in any way compare with its ancient sister. 
Indeed, there are few cities in the Old World 
which take a stronger hold on the fancy 
of the American traveler than Moscow, with 
its strange mingling of Asiatic and European 
sights and customs and its numerous and 
marvelous monuments of the past. 

One wonders that there are so many of 
these extant when one reflects that Moscow 
at different periods has been the scene of 
such wild conflagrations as few cities ever 
passed through. In 1536, the town was 
nearly consumed by a fire in which more 
than two thousand persons perished; but 
this disaster was a trifle compared to that 
of less than forty years later, when the 
Tartars fired the suburbs, and a furious wind 
drove the flames through the town, reducing 
a great part to ashes, while, between fire 
and sword, over a hundred thousand people 
perished. Again, in 1611, a wide district 
was similarly destroyed during a war with 
the Poles; and lastly came the famous confla- 
gration of 1812, when the indomitable Mus- 
covites themselves applied the torch to their 
ancient capital. It was the idol of every 
Russian’s heart, its shrines were hallowed 
by seven centuries of historical and religious 
association; but, animated by a lofty pride 
and a spirit of self-sacrifice which has 
scarcely been equaled, the population gave 
it up to destruction with cheerful submission 
rather than see it desecrated by a foreign foe. 

It would be difficult to find a city so 
irregularly built as Moscow. None of the 
streets run straight; houses large and small, 
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public buildings, churches and palaces are 
huddled together in a way that is at least 
very picturesque, and, as the thoroughfares 
make steep ascents, every now and then the 
pedestrian reaches a point from whence he 
can look out over the vast ocean of roofs, 
trees, and gilded or gayly colored domes. 
In 18138, the great point was to build 
quickly, so the dwellings were replaced with 
nearly as little regularity as before; but 
individual houses were erected in better 


taste, and numerous gardens were laid out. 





NATIONAL HEAD-DRESS, 


Sometimes the road winds through a 
number of little streets, so that the wanderer 
might fancy himself in a country village; 
suddenly it rises, and he stands in an open 
square or a wide avenue in which magnifi- 
cent palaces and modest cottages stand side 
by side, while near by rises a church with its 
green cupola studded with golden stars. 

The exterior wall is some twenty miles in 
extent, and within this inclosure run two 
circular lines of boulevard. The river 
Moscova winds through the city like a huge 
snake. On the northern side of the stream, 
the dwellings are closely built; but on the 
other are broad spaces, beyond which rise 
mighty convents, huge hospitals, the race- 
course, and a long stretch of beautiful gar- 
dens. 

The centre of the city is the Kremlin, 
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which, with its pleasure-grounds, forms a 
triangle considerably more than a mile in 
circumference. 

What the Acropolis was to Athens, and 
the Capitol to Rome, the Kremlin is to Mos- 
cow. It is surrounded by a lofty wall which 
suffered terribly in the conflagration of 1812, 
but was so carefully restored in the following 
year that no trace of the disaster was visible. 
This great mass of masonry is flanked by 
stately turrets and possesses several gates, 
among which that called the Saint Nicholas 
is one of the finest. 

Within this vast area are the arsenal, the 
new imperial residence, a large number of 
ancient churches, the ruins of the old palace 
of the Czars, and architectural memorials of 
every period of Russian history. In one 
church is a screen composed of a single 
sheet of pure gold; another has a floor of 
jasper, agate, and carnelian. In the Church 
of the Archangel Michael, lie the bodies of 
the ancient sovereigns; since Peter the 
Great, the Czars and their families are buried 
in St. Petersburg. 

In addition to the above-named structures, 
the Kremlin holds an immense stretch of 
buildings called the Senate, within which 
are lodged all the various departments of the 


local government. This pile makes one side 
of a triangle; the other two sides are 
formed by the arsenal and treasury. In the 
vestibule of the latter is a curious collection 
of state carriages, among them a very small 
vehicle which belonged to Peter the Great 
when a child, and a sledge fitted up as a 
dining-room, in which the Empress Elizabeth 
and twelve of her suite used to dine when 
she journeyed from one capital to the other. 
Some of the oldest of the equipages have 
whole fir-trees for the axles of their wheels, 
and are in various ways so primitive that the 
soul of a modern shivers to think what phys- 
ical torture their imperial occupants must 
have suffered when the horses went faster 
than a walk. 

In an upper room are ranged many war- 
like trophies and historical trifles. A ticket 
of admission from the governor is required 
for a visit to treasure-rooms, and the opening 
of the doors is made a very ceremonious 
affair. One of the most interesting relics is 
a badly painted picture of Catherine II in 
man’s dress, which as a likeness is said to be 
one of the best of her in existence. Under 
the portrait of Alexander I hang the keys 
of Zamosk and Warsaw, and in a velvet and 
gold box lies the Constitution of Poland, 
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On either side of the picture are suspended 
the Polish standards and eagles, torn and 
mutilated by shot and shell. 

There are shown, too, the captured crowns 
of the various countries which now’ form 
part of the empire ; those of Siberia, Poland, 
Kazan, and numerous others, besides the 
crowns of many of the Czars. The crown of 
Peter the Great contains eight hundred and 
fortyseven diamonds, and that of Anne one 
of the famous rubies of the world. The 
crown of Vladimir II, represented in the 
initial cut, is of filigree gold ornamented 
with pearls and precious stones 
and surmounted by a gold cross. 

There are various thrones, some 
of massive silver, others covered 
with fortunes in gems; but the 
most curious of all 
aretwoold wooden 
chairs used at the 
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coronation of the emperors. The chair in 
which the Czar sits is of the roughest wood, 
but every part is thickly studded with dia- 
monds—most of which, however, are imper- 
fectly polished; and the Czarina’s chair is 
decorated in a similar fashion, although 
somewhat less profusely. 

There is a saddle with its trappings, used 
by Catherine II when she reviewed her 
guards dressed in male uniform, which is a 
miracle of splendor. The bridle-head, reins, 
and saddle-cloth are literally one blaze of 
diamonds and amethysts. A large boss 
intended to be worn on the horse’s chest 
contains an immense diamond of surpassing 
brilliancy, around which is a circlet of pink 
topazes, then one of pearls, then an outer 
one of diamonds. One looks, remembers 
the poverty 
and suffering 
of by far the 
larger mass 
of humanity, 
and 
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Socialistic impulses rise strongly in one’s 
breast. 

In the Kremlin inclosure is also preserved 
one of the world’s wonders—the mighty bell, 
well styled the Monarch. This marvel was 
cast by the command of the Empress Anne 
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by Emperor Alexander I, who placed it on 
its present pedestal. The fracture took 
place just above the border of flowers that 
runs round the bell, and the piece broken 
out is six feet high. The entire bell is twenty. 
two and a half feet in diameter and nearly 
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in 1730, and bears on it her effigy wearing 
the imperial mantle. 

The tower in which the bell first hung was 
burned in 1737, and in its fall buried the 
enormous mass, breaking a huge fragment 
from it. There the Monarch lay, guarded 
by a sentinel and visited only by travelers, 
until exactly a century later it was removed 


a | 


twentytwo feet high, while in no part is the 
thickness less than three inches. It is so 
surrounded by lofty objects, including the 
Ivan Veliki tower, which rises immediately 
behind it, that it does not impress the 
beholder, even at a short distance, with its 
great size. It is only when the visitor stands 
close beside the broken fragment or descends 
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the stairs and looks into the capacious cavern, 
that the enormous bulk of the object is 
realized. 

One may devote a fortnight to the sights of 
Moscow, and not have any too much time 
to see them thoroughly. Anyone visiting 
Russia during July or August should not 
fail to push on to the old town of Novgorod, 
for a glance at the celebrated fair. 

There is no spectacle in Europe which 
impresses the traveler more deeply, and none 
which gives him such a comprehensive 
glimpse not only of the numerous peoples 
that compose Russia’s vast empire, but of 
the neighboring countries beyond the border 
of Asia. The Chinese bring tea, Persians 
scents and amulets, Bukarians turquoises and 
precious stones, while Bashkirs, Calmucks, 
Cossacks, Circassians, Kirghisses, and Turks 


. are alike liberally represented. The number 


of Mahomedans is so great that a handsome 
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mosque has been built. The Tartars are 
there in abundance, and are an especially 
interesting study to the ethnologist, owing to 
the large admixture of their blood among 
the Russians. 

The traveler who journeys from Odessa to 
the Crimea will see a good deal of them 
and their habits. As a rule, they lead a 
pastoral life, though some engage in trades, 
such as the manufacture of leather cushions, 
slippers, saddles, whips, lambskin caps, and 
felt cloaks. Their villages are squalid and 
dirty, but the dwellers in the open country 
show to much better advantage. A Tartar 
family journeying homeward from market in 
its ox-cart makes a picturesque bit in the 
sterile landscape, and the manners of young 
and old are characterized by a certain digni- 
fied simplicity which is not always found 
among the lower classes of more civilized 
nations. 
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BY IMOGENE POPE, 


tat DAM PINGREP’S garden was 
an irregular parallelogram in 
shape, bounded north and west 
by the swift-flowing brook that 
rippled musically over its peb- 
bly bed; a country road marked its 
eastern boundary, and on the south 
it encroached on the steep siope of a 
bluff. 

Adam stopped hoeing, and, leaning on the 
handle of his hoe, drew out his red handker- 
chief to mop the sweat from his brow. He 
wore a home-braided straw hat, broad- 
brimmed and tied round with a bit of red 
worsted, His shirt had been blue hickory 
in its better days, but was now a conglomer- 
ation of patches, various in shape and color. 
The blue denim overalls shared in the patch- 
work, one of the knees being restored by a 
triangular patch of brown duck, and the 
other by a large square piece of a wheat- 
sack, They were upheld by a pair of kome- 
knit wool suspenders, crossed in the back. 
His feet were thrust into a pair of low shoes, 
much the worse for wear, 

The June air was filled with the heart- 
beats of summer, Sweet flowers gave their 
fragrance to the wooing wind. From the 
apiary in the apple-orchard came the noisy 
hum of the ever busy bee. A robin surveyed 
his overfilled nest swung from the topmost 
bough of the large burr-oak in the back 
dooryard, and poured forth a flood of ecstatic 
song. 

The constant tinkle of a cow-bell came 
from the pasture in which the cattle cropped 
great mouthfuls of the rank green grass 
dotted with yellow cowslips and dainty 
white anemones. From the marsh in the 
pasture, where grew tall brown cat-tails and 
the purple flag, might be heard the hoarse 
croak of the frog and the chirp of crickets 
and locusts. 

Over all, the deep blue sky, with its float- 
ing white clouds, came down to the irregular 
hilly horizon—a sky seen through an atmos- 
phere washed clear by the dashing rain of 
the day before. The little stream of yester- 







day was swollen and muddy now, and it 
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dashed noisily between its steep banks in a 
vain attempt to find egress some other way 
than by its sinuous curves, : 

But it was not of the beauties of nature 
that Adam Pingree was thinking, as he sur- 
veyed the green fields of wheat and meadows 
red with clover-blossoms and redolent with 
their perfume. 

“T wonder ef we’re goin’ to hey rain ev’ry 
day now it’s time to begin cuttin’ our clover 
hay. Ef we do, it’ll spile sure, and I was 
lottin’ on makin’ so much out of my clover- 
crop this year. The wheat begins to show 
yaller patches, too. I’m ’fraid the chince- 
bugs hev got inter it. Ef they hev, they'll 
eat it all up ’fore it gits ripe, and go inter 
the corn, and it won’t ’mount to shucks, and 
I won’t even hev that-to feed my critters on 
next winter.” : 

From this pessimistic soliloquy, he was 
recalled by the sound of wheels splashing 
through the soft mud of the road leading up 
to the house. 

“T do b’lieve that’s Sam’s girl,”’ he said, as 
he raised up from thinning out the beets and 
saw a brown-haired girl in a dark-blue trav- 
eling-suit spring from the carriage that had 
driven up to the back door, where the only 
hitching-post was placed. 

“T would like to hear how Sam’s folks all 
is. Guess Bettie kin talk to her fur a spell, 
though, and she wants me to git these beets 
all thinned out ’fore dinner, so’s I kin go 
over and borry the poor-master’s big iron 
kittle and fix the ash-leach fur runnin’ off 
lye this afternoon,” 

He looked longingly toward the red- 
painted house within which the visitor had 
disappeared, watched the carriage driving 
back toward town, and then, after rubbing 
with his right hand his back, that ached from 
bending over, resumed his work. . 

At last, the continuous outline of the rows 
of beets, with their crisp green red-veined 
leaves, was broken by the black loam, and 
through the four miles of bluff-bordered 
valley came the sound of steam whistles 
from the little town nestled among hills on 
the shore of the broad Mississippi. 
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Adam carefully scraped the dirt from his 
hoe and hung it in the fork of a tree, just as 
Christine, the newly-acquired help, came to 
the door and called something in her broken 
English that he could not understand, but 
interpreted as meaning a summons to dinner. 
What she did say was the single word 
“honey,” much prolonged and imperfectly 
accented. She had often heard Mrs. Pingree 
address her husband by that sweet-sounding 
name, Which, from her lips, meant nothing 
more loving than an unconscious remnant of 
the days “ when love was young,” and it was 
still retained because the habit had been 
formed. She used the appellation whether 
inaslightly loving mood, or, as was more fre- 
quent, when reproving her rather easy-going 
spouse for allowing a few pennies to slip 
through his fingers by neglecting an oppor- 
tunity in trade. But, if she was scarcely 
conscious of the significance of the word 
when it fell from her own lips, she was not 
slow to reprove her servant when she found 
her using the same endearing term. 

“Christine,” she said, sharply, “I’m very 
peticler "bout how you talk to Mr. Pingree. 
Ef you call him that name again, I'll send 
you off.” 

Poor Christine, but half understanding, 

wondered what she had done that was wrong. 
She had taken such pains to learn the names 
of each member of the family during the 
week that she had been there, and had prac- 
ticed the word “ honey ” over and over again, 
thinking that it would please Mrs. Pingree 
to know that she could say her husband’s 
name so well. In her slow-thinking Scandi- 
navyian way, she tried, but all in vain, to find 
the meaning of her mistress’s angry flushed 
face. Mrs. Pingree even looked suspiciously 
at Adam as he came in from the garden, 
looking tired and hungry. 
. “Wash yer hands, pa, and put on a coat, 
Frances is in the parlor-room,” she said, as 
she opened the oven-door with her apron and 
turned a pie around. 

Frances had spent a quiet hour by herself. 
“Aunt Bettie never wants anyone around 
when she is working,” she mused, “so I'll 
keep out of her way till after dinner is 
Teady.” 

There was a handsome upright piano in 
the room, but it was closed and shrouded in 
a white sheet to keep off the dust. Frances 
knew that her aunt would think it almost 
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sacrilege for her to touch its keys, so she 
seated herself in an old straight-backed 
rocking-chair that had lost its rockers, and 
studied the pattern of the carpet. As it 
consisted solely of a large sheaf of yellow 
wheat on a dark-red ground, she soon tired 
of that. Upon a stand were two books. 
She glanced at their titles. One was “ The 
Story of Charley Ross,” and the other “A 
Full Account of the Johnstown Flood.” A° 
smile, aif amused, half disdainful, curled 
her full red lips, then she chose the former as 
the less of two literary evils. 

Finally the impulsive girl threw the book 
down with an. emphatic bang. 

“IT shall go out and find Uncle Adam. I 
promised papa that I would stop and see 
him, but I never promised to spend an hour 
in a musty unaired room by myself. Even 
Aunt Bettie’s frowns are preferable to this 
solitude,” and she walked out into the 
kitchen. 

“How do you do, uncle?” 

There was a contagion in her sweet cheer- 
ful voice and in her bright smile, that Uncle 
Adam, even in his most lugubrious moods, 
could not resist. He stopped with one arm 
in his coat-sleeve, while he reached out his 
other to shake hands with his niece. 

“Why, I’m only toler’ble, Frankie. My 
rheumatiz troubles me in wet weather, and I 
was jest tellin’ yer Aunt Bettie that I hed 
a crick in my neck. I can’t turn my head 
round nohow. How did you leave yer pa 
and all the rest of the folks?” 

“Quite well, thank you. Papa may run 
up to see you in about a month. I’m going 
out to the western part of the State, to spend 
several weeks with Cousin Helen, and papa 
is coming up to look after some land he has 
near there, and to come home with me.” 

“Seems to me you look kind o’ peaked, 
Frances,” Mrs. Pingree said, when they were 
seated at the dinner-table; “but then, you 
air gittin’ ruther old. Now, Idy seems to 
git younger-lookin’ all the time; but then, 
folks is differ’nt that way. Idy is stayin’ in 
Minneapolis now, with Clarence. Shespends 
a good ’eal of time there. Clarence’s wife 
would like to keep her all the time, she 
thinks so much of her. Idy says it ain’t all 
sister-in-laws that feel so; but then, I tell 
her that all sister-in-laws don’t hev her for a 
sister-in-law. Idy’s jest as good as gold, you 
know. Frances.” 
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Mrs. Pingree left the table, to see if Chris- 
tine had put dish-water on and closed the 
stove so as not to waste fuel. 

She was a little woman, with whom the 
years had not dealt very kindly. They had 
stopped in their swift flight to write many a 
line on her face. She wore a short gray 
calico dress and a blue-checked gingham 
apron. Her sleeves were rolled up slightly 
at the hand, so as to be ready for work, and 
her dress was collarless, She wore glasses, 
but they were pushed on the top of her 
head. Her hair was twisted in a tight knot. 
When she took her seat at the table again, 
Frances and her uncle were busily engaged 
in talking, and, as she laughed, Mrs. Pingree 
caught the gleam of gold in her teeth. 

“Your teeth air awful poor, ain’t they?” 
she said; “and how much gold you hev in 
them! I don’t guess it looks nice to see s0 
much gold in them, Frances.” 

Frances was amused. “ Maybe it doesn’t, 
auntie,” she said; “but we can’t all have 
good teeth.” 

“Yes, that’s so, Frances; but Idy has real 
good teeth. Hers always woos better’n yours, 
you know. I s’pose pa didn’t tell you that 
Arthur Kennedy went with her some, did 
he?” 

“Why, mother, shaw! that was only ’cos I 
asked him to bring—” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Pingree, hastily 
interrupting him, “you don’t notice these 
things as a mother does.” And she gave her 
husband a look that prevented any further 
explanations on his part, while she studied 
Frances’s face to see how it affected her. 

Frances felt her heart beat faster at the 
sound of that well-remembered name; but 
she retained her composure outwardly, and 
the talk drifted to other and less embarrassing 
topics. 

Mrs. Pingree did not approve of much 
loitering at the noon hour. “It’s the busy 
season, you know, Frances,” she said; ‘‘ and 
pa kin talk to you to-night, after. the work’s 
done.” 

Mr. Pingree went slowly out to help the 
hired man put the. new corn-cultivator 
together. 

“T’m older’n I ust ter be, and workin’ in 
the garden's awful hard on my back,” he 
thought, as he bent painfully down to slip a 
pin into the clevis, and then straightened up 
and watched Ole drive out to the green corn- 
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field that in its broad expanse did not yet 
hide the black earth from view. 

He pushed his straw hat farther back on 
his head and looked toward the road. 

“Thar comes the man that bought mry old 
wagin. I'll hev to help him git it. Wonder 
ef he’s got the pay? How’re you, Mr 
Swanson ?” 

Mr. Swanson was driving a yoke of oxen 
that did not seem well broken; but, after 
repeating “ Whoa!” to them and applying 
his whip across their faces, he succeeded in 
stopping them. He took from his pocket a 
roll of notes, which he handed to Mr. Pingree, 

“T vas come after dat vagin,” he said, 

“Yes, it’s over this way. Bring yer oxen 
long.” 

John Swanson cracked his whip. The 
oxen, instead of going ahead, whirled, The 
long chain that was fastened to the yoke 
between them swung round and clasped 
Adam Pingree’s feet. As the oxen ran, his 
feet were jerked from under him, and his 
tall form fell heavily to the ground. 

Frances had gone to the well for a cool 
drink of water, and was just raising the tin 
dipper to her lips when she saw her uncle 
fall. She dropped it, splashing the water 
unheeded over her dress, and rushed toward 
him, reaching there just as the oxen stopped 
of their own accord. They looked vicious 
and ready to run again. 

“Go to their heads!” she commanded the 
terrified Swede, as she stooped and quickly 
unclasped the chain from her _ uncle's 
ankles. 

The straw hat had rolled away from his 
head, and his upturned face was of the color 
of death. 

She sent John Swanson for Ole, who had 
just reached the edge of the cornfield nearest 
the house. The two men carried Adam's 
apparently lifeless form into the house. The 
back of his head had struck upon a stone and 
was cut and bleeding. 

Mrs. Pingree went into hysterics, clasping 
Frances around the neck and weeping and 
lamenting. Mr. Pingree showed no sign of 
life. 

“We must have a doctor at once,” Frances 
said; but the town was four miles away, and 
the farm-horses were large and unused to 
fast traveling, while Ole, the only man on 
the place, could neither speak English nor 
understand it well. He might be hours ia 
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getting a physician—hours when moments 
were so precious. 

She went out on the piazza, away from her 
uncle’s white face and her aunt’s now sub- 
dued sobs, to think what could be done. 

Was that—yes, it surely was Arthur 
Kennedy’s dashing pair of roans coming 
swiftly down the road! 

Two years ago, she had parted from him 
in anger, and had tried ever since to make 
herself think that she hated him; but now, 
in her time of need, she realized the noble- 
ness of Arthur’s nature. Like herself, he 
was impulsive; but he was always a courte- 
ous gentleman, with a heart full of sympathy 
for anyone in trouble, and a purse that 
opened freely to supply the wants of the 
needy. 

She hesitated for a moment, then hurried 
toward the road. 

Arthur Kennedy was wholly absorbed in 
driving his spirited team. He was large and 
fair, with the gay light-hearted disposition of 
such men. He drew his horses in suddenly, 
asa figure in a dark-blue dress, bareheaded 
and with colorless cheeks, stepped into the 
road before him. 

“Oh, Arthur! Mr. Kennedy! Won’t 
you bring the doctor quickly? I am afraid 
Uncle Adam is dead.” 

“Why, Frances! when did you come?” 
and a frank glad smile lighted up his hand- 
some face. So pleased was he to see her 
that he did not catch her meaning. 

But she spoke hurriedly : 

“Don’t stop a minute! 

a doctor at once !” 

Her hands were clasped tightly, and the 
daisies at her belt were scarcely whiter than 
her face. 

Arthur looked at her admiringly ; then, as 
the import of her words dawned upon him, 
he said briefly: “I will bring you help,” and 
drove rapidly down the road. 

Frances returned to the house with a feel- 
ing of renewed courage. She found some 
brandy and poured a spoonful into her 
uncle’s mouth. It revived him, and the life 
that had been slipping away came back, but 
so faintly that it seemed as if each breath 
would be his last. 

How long the minutes were! It had been 
only fifteen minutes since the accident took 
place, and yet it seemed like hours. She 
looked up at the clock. Adam Pingree had 
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owned it ever since he was married, and that 
was twentyeight years ago. The minute- 
hand had been gone for years, but the old 
clock was not cast aside on that account. 
The face was cracked and discolored, and 
some of the figures were almost obliterated. 

Frances took in all these details. It was 
simply torture to watch an hour-hand when 
even a second-hand would seem to creep 
now. 

Arthur had not driven a mile when he met 
the doctor for whom he was going. He reined 
in his horses. 

“Jump into my buggy, doctor; there is 
a man dead or dying, a mile back, and you 
are wanted at once. I’ll take you there in 
five minutes.” 

Dr. Smith gave his driver orders to follow 
them more slowly, and, with Arthur, he was 
soon at the farm-house; on his way, driving 
past the clean well-weeded garden that had 
caused Adam Pingree many a backache and 
many a rheumatic twinge. Ah! the weeds 
need not fear him now. 

Frances heard the sound of wheels, but 
could not leave her uncle; she only prayed 
that it might be the desired help. 

The doctor came in quietly and took her 
place by the bedside. Mrs. Pingree, who 
had grown calm, brought hot water, cloths, 
and bandages. Pale, but firm and with 
steady hands, Frances helped the doctor 
set her uncle’s broken arm, and watched 
breathlessly as the light of life shone once 
more through his sunken blue eyes and 
a slight color came into his pallid face 
with its closely clipped beard. How thin 
and careworn he looked! Even Mrs. Pin- 
gree seemed to realize what a life of toil he 
had led, and made a mental vow that, if he 
lived, she would see that he did not work 
so hard as he had done in the past. 

“Not that I ever did urge him to work,” 
she thought, quickly coming to her own 
defense and trying to quiet her aroused con- 
science. “Maybe I hev been a little hard 
on pa when he woosn’t feelin’ well, but I 
meant it fur the best,” and she reached over 
and stroked the hand that was not swathed 
in bandages. 

“He'll pull through all right now.” It 
was the doctor that spoke, after Adam Pin- 
gree, now fully conscious, had addressed this 
coherent remark to his wife: “I’ve got the 
money in my vest-pockit, over yander on the 
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cheer, mother. The man paid me fur the looked into her eyes and at the brave pale 
wagin. I know ye’ll be glad to find that all face, in whose cheeks a faint flush of pink 
right.” was coming and going as he seated himself 
“Tf it hadn’t been for your niece, who on the steps beside her and gently took her 
took such prompt means to revive you and unresisting hand. 
send for help, you would never have told A week later, when her Uncle Adam was 
where the money was.” And the brusque on the fair road to a speedy recovery, it was 
doctor turned to look at her with professional Arthur’s roans that took her to the station, 








admiration ; but she had left the room when and Arthur himself, looking happier and e 
he said that the danger was over, and so did handsomer than ever, who found her a seat . 
not hear his verdict. in the car and carefully arranged everything 
Now that the necessity for self-restraint for her comfort. 
was gone, she felt her strength giving way, “I shall run up that way with a hunting. ri 
so she passed out through the open door and party next week, Frances, and you may 
sat down on the steps of the porch. She expect to see me,” he said, as he took her tender 
had never fainted, and she did not expect hand at parting, holding it longer than the stewal 
to do so now; but she closed her eyes and sour-visaged old lady in the seat behind her other 
leaned back against a pillar of the porch, thought necessary, to judge from the severity As 
feeling unsteady and weak. with which she watched him. other: 
And there Arthur found her when he went The light in Frances’s eyes showed her bewil 
in search of her a few moments later. All pleasure even before she answered simply; On 
doubt and hesitation were swept away as he “I shall be glad to see you, Arthur.” who 
intere 
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“yy 
WHEN looking with historic eyes When wiser men will laugh at us V 
Along the by-gone centuries, For doing things ridiculous, York 
What wonders meet our vision! And pelt us with their rhymes; trage 
We smile at people’s scanty powers, see h 
As by and by they will at ours When clumsy cars and murderous steam the : 
When we have changed position. Will all an ancient fable seem, fair 
With little reason in it; disp: 
We laugh to see old patriarchs jump When each man in his easy-chair 4 “( 
7; Astride a dromedary’s hump, Will through the circumambient air 
ey \ And get such jolts and jars; Fly seven miles a minute; Oph 
“aes While we in such an easy way ? The; 
. Can ride five hundred miles a day, When kings shall see how vain is pride, char 
< And sleep in cushioned cars. And lay their jeweled hats aside, look 
e ? . And, stepping off the throne, “ 
‘& Time was when one must hold his ear Leave common sense and common weal, thot 
. oe Close to a whispering voice to hear, With all the barrels full of meal, way 
ti ‘all Like deaf men, nigh and nigher; To rule thg world alone; Agr 
But now from town to town he talks, “el 
And puts his nose into a box The priest will change from hawk to dove, ep 
And whispers through a wire. And swing the battle-axe of love sure 
To conquer human woes; tras 
In olden times, along the street, And lawyers will not twist the law, i 
A glimmering lantern led the feet Nor vex it with that kind of jaw the 
When on a midnight stroll; That Samson gave his foes. bla 
But now we snatch, when night is nigh, act 
A piece of lightning from the sky, Oh, happy days! Oh, happy nights! on 
And stick it on a pole. When all shall find their long-lost rights 
*: By helping one another; gre 
But let us not too boastful be! When man, from every meanness free, gec 
! The day will come when even we Shall be what he was made to be— tur 
Shall be behind the times ; A gentleman and brother. wh 
i 
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BY FOSTER HARRINGTON, 


oN board the good ship ‘“Cyn- 
thia,” the confusion and 
bustle incident to every 
steamer’s departure from port 
reigned supreme. Passengers 
and luggage were rapidly 
being transferred from the 
tender to the vessel. Waiters, stewards, 
stewardesses, and travelers fell over each 
other in their agitation. 

As usual, some of the voyagers were gay, 
others grave, while still others were too 
bewildered for conscious sensation of any sort. 

On the forward deck sat a group of persons 
who had attracted much attention and 
interest when they came on board. Whis- 
pers were heard of “That fine-looking man 
is the great London tragedian ; we saw him 
the night before last. The other is his 
brother—a comedian.” 

“Well,” exclaimed a sprightly New 
Yorker, “he looks tragic enough to be fifty 
tragedians rolled intoone. Heavens! Agnes, 
see him glare at that lady who came up from 
the saloon! Othello probably gazed at the 
fair Desdemona like that just before 
dispatching her.” 

“Oh, no, Beth—more as Hamlet looked at 
Ophelia! But hush! she will hear you. 
They both know her, and the comedian is 
charmed atthe meeting, if the tragedian is 
looking daggers at her,” answered Agnes. 

“T can’t imagine why he wastes his five 
thousand dollar a week expression in this 
way,” murmured the irrepressible Beth; but 
Agnes, who was one, of those few close 
observers who read between the lines, felt 
sure that the look of pain on the face of the 
tragedian was not assumed. 

This astute maiden had also noticed that 
the stylish young woman in blue had 
blanched to the lips when she first saw the 
actors. She quickly contro:!ed herself, how- 
ever, and answered the comedian’s hearty 
greeting with one as friendly. To the tra- 
gedian, she bowed politely but coldly, then 
turned to the leading lady of the troupe, 
who was one of the party. 


“T was unprepared for this meeting. I saw 
in several papers that you were to sail next 
week, on the ‘ Teutonic.’ ” 

“We had intended doing so, but for some 
reason, I do not really understand what, 
Mr. Sumner decided to go a week earlier— 
said he wanted to have several rehearsals in 
New York previous to appearing again before 
an American audience.” 

“ How is it that we have you for a fellow- 
traveler?” the comedian broke in, rather 
nervously. ‘“ We saw in the papers that you 
would sail on the ‘Teutonic’—saw it the 
same day that Hugh decided to sail to-day. 
Awfully jolly of you to change your mind! 
What caused you to?” 

The girl turned and fastened her eyes on 
the tragedian for a second, then, with a shrug 
and a slightly sarcastic laugh, answered: 

“Probably for the same reason that Mr. 
Sumner changed his—to avoid unpleasant 
society.” Then, as if fearing that the younger 
brother might misunderstand her, she added 
coaxingly: ‘“Won’t you and Miss Reade 
come and sit down? I havea great many 
things to say to you.” 

Without waiting for an answer, she walked 
away, and again the close observer saw that 
the girl was suffering and was also angry. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Brown, of Brooklyn, 
who had witnessed the whole scene, “that 
is the rudest young woman I ever saw. 
Clara, I hope you observed that Mr. Sumner 
treated her with the contempt she deserved.” 
Then raising her voice a little, she added: 
“Mr. Sumner, will you sit down?” pushing ° 
a chair forward. “Clara and I are so anx- 
ious to tell you of the pleasure you gave us 
on Wednesday, in dear London.” 

Mr. Sumner started slightly and brought 
his eyes back unwillingly from his brother 
and the girl in blue, then rather wearily sat 
down by the two ladies. 

Never did anyone try harder to be pleasing 
than did Clara Brown that evening. She 
quoted all the newspaper praises of the actor ; 
she coined compliments herself for him, 
until the poor tragedian felt half smothered, 
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and all the time he could hear the voices of 
the comedian, the leading lady, and the 
young woman in blue, engaged in earnest 
and at times merry conversation. 

Indeed, the girl in blue appeared to be 
very gay, to all lookers-on save to our one 
close observer. 

At last, Mrs. Brown, letting her eyes roam 
over to the party, said in a disparaging tone: 

“Your brother appears to be quite taken 
with the young lady in blue. Who is she?” 

The tragedian’s face was a study; Mrs. 
Brown, however, was not looking at him, 
and, when she repeated her question, he 
answered calmly enough: 

“She is Mrs. Lee, a young Southern widow 
of French descent. She has been a jour- 
nalist for some time, and two years ago she 
was given the high position of critic and sub- 
editor of the ‘Dramatic Courier.’ She has 
been in Europe for the last six months, on 
business for her paper.” 

Mrs. Brown was slightly disconcerted for 
a moment, but the fair Clara broke the 
awkward silence. 

“T noticed her lovely figure,” she said, in 
her softest tones; “ your brother shows good 
taste.” 

Heaven grant him patience—his brother ! 
The tragedian stared stupidly at the two 
persons mentioned. The actress had suc- 
cumbed to the motion of the vessel and 
retired. Yes, certainly Robert’s head was 
very close to his companion’s, and she was 
deeply absorbed in his remarks. Well, why 
not? What was he to Hecuba, or Hecuba to 
him, that he should weep for her? Reso- 
lutely drawing his chair close to that of Miss 
Brown’s, the actor gave neither Clara nor 
her mother any cause for anxiety on the 
score of lack of devotion. 

Mrs. Brown, of Brooklyn, had set her 
mind on the tragedian as an eligible son- 
in-law, from the time she met him at the 
house of a mutual friend in London and 
discovered that he was well received in 
English society. Mrs. Brown, when she went 
to Europe, had entertained thoughts that 
some scion of nobility might be won by the 
lovely Clara, but, after various failures, had 
decided to compromise on the tragedian. 
For this reason, she had hastily prepared to 
return to America when she discovered that 
Mr. Sumner would sail on the“ Cynthia”; 
for, during a sea-voyage, friends are thrown 
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so much together, and dear Clara was never 
seasick! And he, poor foolish fly, suffering 
from what he chose to consider unrequited 
affection, was to all appearances walking 
into the web as surely and quickly as any 
spider could desire. 

Agnes Vanderhorst, who from that first 
day on board ship constituted herself Mrs, 
Lee’s champion, used to groan as the days 
and the vessel went on, and say to herself: 

“Qh, dear! what a muddle they are all in! 
I should think anybody could see that the 
tragedian and the critic are in love with 
each other, and the comedian and the lead- 
ing lady are in the same _ predicament, 
What does make men and women behave 
so stupidly? There’s the comedian, honest 
creature, worried to death over his brother’s 
conduct, and he devotes himself to the critic, 
while the leading lady is jealous, and that 
horrid Clara Brown hangs about the trage- 
dian, who ought to be ashamed of himself! 
How I should like. to set them all right! 
It would be so easy !” 

But the rest of the fellow - passengers 
judged by appearances, and saw nothing to 
worry anybody. 

How that poor little critic did suffer, while 
she laughed, talked, and sang! She used to 
cry out to heaven to keep her from going 
mad and so giving the tragedian the gratifi- 
cation of thinking that it was through love 
of him. 

And he? Night after night, he paced the 
deck till the sailors dubbed him “the ghost,” 
and at times he felt the brand of Cain on 
him, he hated his brother so much. Then 
his thoughts would go back to the time 
when everything had been so different, and 
he drew his breath sharply at the remem- 
brance and tried to walk the memory away. 

The whole trouble had commenced through 
a silly little quarrel. Two years before, 
when he made his début in New York, his 
first performance, praised by every other 
paper, had received an adverse criticism in 
the “ Courier,” and he had felt a desire to 
meet the man who had so scathed him. At 
a breakfast given him a few days later, his 
wish was gratified, only his critic proved to 
be the young Southerner, Mrs. Lee. 

He forgave her instantly, and from that 
time she was the one and only woman in the 
world to him. After he left America, they 
corresponded, and during the summer just 
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ended they had plighted their troth to each 
other, and for two months they lived in 
paradise. 

Our young ‘tragedian’s head had been 
slightly turned by all the adulation he 
received as an actor, and also from the devo- 
tion which the woman he loved lavished on 
him. He became, sooth to say, slightly 
_ selfish and tyrannical. 

One beautiful Monday morning, the thun- 
derbolt fell. On that evening, he would 
re-open the season in the drama which she 
had so unmercifully criticised, and he 
indulged a strong hope of making her 
reverse her criticism. His chagrin was 
therefore great when on that morning he 
received a note from her, saying that she 
would not be at the theatre that night, as her 
editor had asked her to go at once to Paris. 

Hugh Sumner lost his temper—he was 
only a man—and, rushing off to her hotel, 
he foolishly forbade Kate to leave; and she 
answered that the editor, not the tragedian, 
was her master. Then ensued a senseless 
dispute, at the end of which Hugh informed 
her hotly that he believed her to be in love 
with the editor, and she retorted that it would 
be better for her if she were. He then told 
her that she must sever her connection with 
the “ Courier” at once, and she replied, like 
the dog in the child’s story of the old woman 
and the pig, that the editor had never done 
her any harm, and she wouldn’t do him any 
harm either. 

Our lofty tragedian, quite beside himself 
at the lady’s coolness, begged her to dissolve 
their engagement, which she did instantly 
by taking off her ring and quietly handing 
it to him. He threw it into the fire, and 
was leaving the room when she stopped him 
and said with dignity : 

“T have sufficient confidence in you to 
believe that the time will come when you 
will regret that you tried to make false to 
her duty the woman you had asked to be 

‘your wife.” 

At the end of a month, he wrote, apolo- 
gized, and asked to be reinstated ; but, though 
she accepted the apologies, she refused the 
request, for her dead husband had been a 
tyrant and she had suffered everything at 
his hands. So she feared Hugh after his 
outburst, she forgetting that for the first man 
she had cared nothing; from the second, 
separation was a horrible pain. 

VoL. CI—26. 
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And now the fates had brought the pair 
together in the same vessel, in spite of their 
careful study of the newspapers in order 
to avoid this possibility. It was amusing 
to the close observer to watch their efforts 
to appear to avoid each other, while all the 
time each was uneasy if the other chance 
to be out of sight. : 

The passage proved a favorable one; the 
ocean was quiet, the sun warm, and the sky 
blue, so that few persons were seasick, and 
altogether the passengers were very merry; 
and, as is the custom on board ship, flirta- 
tions abounded—love-making, or playing at 
it, was the order of the day. 

One afternoon, about three days out from 
New York, everyone was on deck; Clara 
Brown, as usual, adoring the tragedian, who 
consented rather drearily to be adored, it 
seemed to the close observer. The comedian 
was bending with anxious eyes over the 
critic, and the leading lady listening to the 
conversation of a long-legged Bostonian, who 
believed himself adored by every woman who 
looked at him. 

“Everybody is mismatched,” thought the 
close observer, and then the mosquito-like 
Mrs. Brown spoke, addressing the come- 
dian : 

“Mr. Sumner, can you tear yourself away 
from Mrs. Lee for one moment, please ?” 

There was something in her tone—always 
rather insolent—that at last roused Kate 
Lee; she sat up, glanced at the tragedian’s 
gloomy face, then at the comedian’s red and 
angry one, and from him to the leading lady, 
whose lips were tightly compressed as though 
to restrain a cry of pain, and Kate under- 
stood. 

“T'll set that all right; I have been so 
blind with my own misery that I have nearly 
made shipwreck of that girl’s life,” was the 
thought which flashed through her mind as 
she walked up to the leading lady. “ Miss 
Reade, I have a bad headache; will you 
come to my stateroom with me, please?” she 
said, in her soft Southern voice, which is 
music to the ear. 

The comedian came up to the pair as they 
reached the saloon door, 

“Can I do anything for you?” he asked. 

“Yes; in half an hour, be at my state- 
room door,” answered Kate; and, though he 
looked surprised, he gave the promise. 

When thev reached her room, Kate said: 
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“What I am going to say now, I never 
thought to tell any human being.” 

Then she told her sad little story, at the 
conclusion of which Janet Reade hid her 
face on Kate’s shoulder and sobbed : 

“And—and—I thought something so dif- 
ferent! I have wronged you so!” 

“ No, not me, but that good honest Robert ; 
who, out of the goodness of his heart, is all 
the time trying to atone for his brother,” 
answered Kate. Then suddenly opening her 
door, she said to the young man waiting out- 
side: 

“T have brought you a penitent, Robert. 
Deal more gently with her than I have with 
—with some others,” and here the little critic 
choked and retired. 

So two of the tangles came out of the web, 
and the close observer smiled when the lead- 
ing lady and the comedian reappeared on 
deck with beatified countenances. 

The poor little critic lay in her berth, sob- 
bing as though her heart would break, till at 
last her sobs ceased and she fell asleep. 
When she woke, it was dark and the vessel 
was rocking violently and the wind blowing 
heavily. 

Janet Reade came in after a few moments, 
and said she had been there several times 
before. 

“Don’t you feel any better?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, but I shan’t come out again 
to-night; I am sleepy and good for nothing. 
The weather has changed, hasn’t it?” rejoined 
Kate. 

“Yes; the captain says we will probably 
have a storm before morning. I begin to 
feel queer already,” answered Janet. Then, 
with a delicious blush, she added: “ It’s— 
it’s all right now between Robert and myself.” 

“Tam very glad,” said Kate’s sweet voice. 
“ Good-night, my dear.” 

Kate lay in her berth, listening to the 
wind and thinking drearily that she was as 
utterly alone as the ship was, amongst those 
great hungry waves. This feeling grew on 
her as the storm increased, until at last she 
felt half mad. She was frightened, too #rshe 
became convinced that the ship was sinking, 

and that no one cared what became of her. 
She could endure the solitude no longer; she 
would go to Janet’s room, and, unnerved and 
shaking in every limb, she stumbled to the 
door, for she was still dressed. 

A dim light burned in the saloon, and, as 
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she moved cautiously forward, she saw a man 
standing with his back toward her. Go back 
into that stateroom she could not, no matter 
how much she might be laughed at; she 
must get to Janet’s room. As she was 
gliding softly by the man, he turned, and, 
with a low exclamation, caught her hand. 

“What is the matter?” asked the voice 
of the tragedian. 

“T was frightened; I could not stay alone 
any longer. I am going to Miss Reade,” 
faltered the critic; and, at this moment, the 
ship plunged down, down into one of the 
deep wave-valleys. The girl stumbled and 
would have fallen, had not the young trage- 
dian held her firmly. 

“Tam so frightened—I hate the water!” 
she gasped. 

He soothed her as gently as a mother 
would her child, and at last she whispered: 
“Tf the ship is going down, it is the same as 
though we were on our death-beds, is it not?” 

“Yes, if the ship is going down,” he 
answered, and smiled, for he had not much 
fear for the ship; but she never doubted their 
danger. 

“Then tell me—do you—do you care for 
Miss Brown ?” she asked. 

“Miss Brown be hanged!” answered the 
tragedian, in most untragic style, for he was 
beginning to feel very comfortable just then. 

“Then—then,” she faltered, “what I 
wrote you was false! Ido care for you—I 
do forgive you; and—and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, to pay that horrid 
Brown. girl so much attention,” she con- 
cluded, lamely. 

But the tragedian cared little for fine rhet- 
oric just then. 

“Do you forgive me? I was such a brute. 
If you will marry me, I will try not to be 
selfish or tyrannical,” he said, humbly. 

She lifted her head, and once more their 
lips met. 


At this auspicious moment, three persons _ 


rendered restless by the storm looked out of 
their staterooms—the comedian, the close 
observer, and Mrs. Brown. The two former 
withdrew hastily and delightedly, while Mrs. 
Brown, mistaking the tragedian for the 
comedian, raised her eyes to heaven and 
also retired. The noise aroused our two 
reconciled lovers, and Kate continued her 
interrupted search for Miss Reade’s room. 
The next day was once more beautiful. 
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Only ‘a stiffish gale,” the captain said, in 
response to the eager questions as to the 
extent of the storm. 

“Tf that was only a gale, captain,” said 
Miss Reade, ‘‘I should like to be informed 
what you would call a downright storm, if 
you can give me a elgar idea.” 

“Oh, when the wind turns the ship 
upside down and spills everybody out before 
the life-boats can be got ready,” the good- 
natured old sea-wolf replied, with his hearty 
laugh so full of enjoyment that it was 
always actually infectious. “So you’ll admit 
that last night’s little experience was a very 
mild affair, Miss Reade.” 

“Only a tea-cup tempest,” the comedian 
suggested. 

“Well, I don’t care to be treated to any 
other sort,” Miss Reade observed, joining in 
the general laughter. “I consider our storm 
of sufficient importance to be set down in 
my diary—only I don’t keep one—as a thrill- 
ing and hairbreadth escape; don’t you, Mrs. 
Lee?” 

“Tndeed, yes,” that lady answered. 

“Oh, we shall no doubt see a highly 
dramatic account in the ‘ Courier,’ the morn- 
ing after we land,” the irrepressible comedian 
observed. “ You ought to be greatly obliged 
to the elements, Mrs. Lee, for getting up 
such a squall just to give you an oppor- 
tunity to display your fuil powers of 
description.” 

“Tt was paying dear for the opportunity, 
I think,” the critic averred, with a shake of 
her graceful head. 

“T should say so,” the actress added. “If 
I wrote leaders, I would rather draw on my 
imagination—” 

“What leader-writers always do, under 
all circumstances—unembroidered truth is 
too plain to suit their lofty standard,” paren- 
thesized the comedian. 

“Than be frightened out of my senses in 
order to have what Mr. Sumner is pleased 
to call an opportunity,” continued the actress, 
with an ironical smile at her lover, which 
was softened by an expression in her eyes 
that would have recompensed him for a much 
severer speech. 

“T don’t believe that Mrs. Lee was a 
bit scared—not a bit!” the captain vowed, 
stoutly. “She’s much too good a sailor for 
any such weakness.” 

Kate turned away and blushed rosy red, 
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to think of how frightened she had been; 
then, remembering the happiness which had 
come to her through that fright, she mur- 
mured to herself: 

“Sorrow endureth for the night, but joy 
cometh in the morning! My joy must have 
come about one o’clock this morning.” 

Everyone was gay that day, but the come- 
dian was so ‘uproarious that at last Kate 
advised him scathingly to reserve a little of 
his merriment till he should be paid for it. 

“Well, our noble tragedian has been 
gloomy enough for the last week to earn a 
fortune if he had exhibited his sorrow on the 
stage, so you need not talk to me about 
wasting my stock in trade. Besides, I am 
nervous to-day—sort of hysterical, you 
know! Saw a ghost last night—in fact, 
two,” answered the comedian. 

In return for this piece of audacity, Kate 
gave him a murderous look; Hugh smiled 
at him, the close observer smiled in sym- 
pathy, and Mrs. Brown rolled her eyes 
heavenward once more. 

“Dear Clara” hung about the tragedian 
as assiduously as ever, until at last the 
comedian asked him to play a game of cards 
in the smoking-saloon. From there, they 
sauntered into the captain’s room; and the 
captain, being a great friend of the entire 
party, sent for the leading lady, the close 
observer, and the critic. But the critic was 
nowhere to be found, and the tragedian was 
just starting off to search for her when she 
came rapidly up the deck, rushed like a 
small whirlwind into the room, sat down, 
and laughed. When she could speak, she 
turnéd on the comedian and said: 

“You are a two-faced villain—a flirt— 
a base deceiver; and I shall sue you for 
breach of promise!” 

“Hear! hear!” cried the comedian, while 
the tragedian caught her hand under pre- 
tense of feeling her pulse. 

“Mrs. Brown, at any rate, says you are 
all those things,” Kate continued. “She 
says that she saw you with her own eyes 
and no one else’s—you, Robert Sumner, 
embrace a young lady on the deck of the 
good ship ‘Cynthia’ at ten of the clock last 
night! Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
but I plead extenuating circumstances—the 
woman tempted me” answered the young 
scamp. 
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“T didn’t, either,” said the leading lady, 
indignantly, at which the company shouted. 

“Wait, my friends; the story of his 
infamy is but half told,” continued the critic. 
“His sin was great; but, as Mrs. Brown 
says, it is all you can expect from anyone 
on the stage, excepting the tragedians, who, 
are always high-toned.” 

Another shout from the company. 

“Are those your sentiments, Kate?” asked 
the wicked comedian. 

“T was quoting my informant. I am like 
those newspaper correspondents who don’t 
know personally, but have been informed,” 
the critic replied, with dignity. 

“Go on,” said the leading lady, impa- 
tiently. 

“Qh, well, this wicked comedian was seen 
by Mrs. Brown’s eyes and no other .person’s, 
at one o’clock this morning, embracing a 
lady in the upper saloon.” 

Here Kate broke down and blushed, but 
the leading lady called out: 

“Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty! I cannot tell a lie—my 
little brother, did it; I saw him with these 
eyes and not another’s,” came quickly from 
the comedian. 

“T own up,” said the tragedian; then, with 
a simple dignity which became him well, 
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he added: “The storm gave me back last 
night that which I had mourned as lost for- 
ever! I ask your congratulations, friends— 
Mrs. Lee has promised to marry me.” 

The two women, with tears in their eyes, 
kissed the little critic, while the two men 
clapped the tragedian on the back and then 
shook hands with him. 

“Don’t—oh, don’t tell anyone until we 
reach New York!’ pleaded Kate. 

“We won’t, dear! Your paper shall have 
the news first. I myself will write the 
account of the whole proceeding; it shall be 
headed ‘From an Eye-Witness,’” answered 
the irrepressible comedian. 

The good ship “Cynthia” reached her 
dock safely that night, and Mrs. Brown was 
somewhat surprised at beholding the trage- 
dian assist the critic tenderly down the gang- 
plank, the comedian following with the 
leading lady. Her surprise deepened into 
disgust and horror a few days after, when 
she read in the papers the announcement of 
the engagement of the tragedian and the 
critic, also that of the comedian and the 
leading lady. 

“Well!” said she, “appearances are deceit- 
ful—there’s no doubt of that!” 

But the close observer thinks not, to those 
who look beneath the surface. 


SONG OF THE WAYFARER. 
BY J. H. ROCKWELL. 


Ir the day is warm 
And the roads are dry, 

The world may laugh or the world may cry, 
Little care I. , 


I am seeing life 
In a quiet way ; 

Unattended and with nothing to pay, 
I go where I may. 


I lunch on the fruits 
Of the orchard and vine, 


And however sumptuously others may dine, 
I never repine. 


When night comes on, 
I lie down to sleep 

Under the hedges, where the grasses are deep 
And the crickets cheep. : 


My staunchest friend 
Is the green old earth, 

Who will give me burial, as she gave me birth, 
The dear old earth! 


VIOLET. 
BY AGNES G. GRAY. 


DAINTILY dressed, 
Fondly caressed 
By each passing zephyr and shower, 
Sung to by birds and brook, 
Sheltered in ferny nook, 
Fortunate flower! 


Earnestly sought, 
Eagerly bought 
By weary children of men, 
Smiled at by tender eyes, 
Kissed in the midst of sighs, 
Most fortunate then! 
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AN UNEXPECTED 


SUCCESS. 


BY ADELA E. ORPEN. 


the day we chose for going 
into our new house, the 
day when all the furnishers 
were to send down our 
belongings, turned out the very coldest and 
snowiest and windiest day remembered in 
London for over twenty years. However, we 
did not know what was before us: people 
never do—which is lucky. Therefore, we 
left our hotel in the highest spirits and full 
of zeal for the operation of moving into our 
own house. 

We had been spending Christmas in the 
country, with friends; and although I was 
quite an old married woman—almost three 
months old, in fact—I had not much knowl- 
edge about houses and housekeeping. We 
had chosen our house before leaving for the 
country, and it was then not quite finished; 
but the builder promised faithfully that it 
should be ready on our return. 

Thod and I, therefore, went down to our 
house with, perfect confidence. (“Thod” is 
my husband; his name by baptism is Theo- 
dore, but I call him Thod for short.) The 
day was cold but bright, and, as we got out 
at the station and walked away, we felt 
quite a glow of excitement. Presently its 
steep red gable came in sight. So that was 
our house! the home of our future, the place 
we would make beautiful, and where, by and 
by— 

“Why is the hall door open, Thod?” 
I asked, as we came near enough to perceive 
details in the front. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, “unless because 
the builder has kindly sent around and 
opened it for us—to look more home-like, 
perhaps.” 

“In that case, he is the very kindest 
builder I ever heard of,” said I, enthusi- 
astically ; “just fancy his being so thought- 
ful !” 

But on closer inspection it appeared that 
not only was our hall door open, but our 
house was occupied—by painters! Alas, for 
that builder’s promise! Instead of the 





house being ready for us, here were the 
workmen still busy on the very day we were 
to enter and set up our household gods. 
Thod said something to the chief painter 
about the work being yet unfinished. 

“Tt is quite ready now, sir,” he replied, 
giving, as he spoke, a final sweep down the 
drawing-room door with his brush full of 
green paint. 

“Yes’m, quite ready now,” said another 
demon with a pot of red paint, adding a few 
hurried touches to the inside of the dining- 
room door. Then they left us: left us stand- 
ing helpless in the middle of the tiny hall, 
with wet paint on every side, and the atmos- 
phere that of a glazier’s. 

I sat on the stairs, with my ulster wrapped 
tightly about me, and waited. Thod went to 
the nearest shop and ordered coal, which was 
promised soon. 

We had selected our furniture with great 
care, and had decided that everything should 
be put in its place as soon as it arrived, to 
avoid confusion. The day wore on, the sky 
began to look black, a few flakes of snow 
were driven against our faces when we looked 
out of the door. We made a fire in the 
dining-room, and sat on the floor to eat our 
dinner of bread and tinned meat. Thod 
said it was great fun, and like camping out. 
So it was like camping out—in Siberia. 
About three o’clock, the snow and wind 
increased in violence and seemed to blow up 
a storm of things, for the furniture-vans, 
contrary to our expectation, arrived all 
together. 

Our plan of a regular systematic unload- 
ing was at an end. A deluge of articles 
poured in through the hall along with the 
snow. I made a few wild efforts to get the 
drawing-room chairs into their special apart- 
ment, and the book-cases into the study; 
but, while my energies were thus laudably 
employed, the van-men, left to their own 
devices, stacked my pillows on the kitchen 
range, and my kitchen utensils on the dinner- 
table. 

After some hours of hard work, we suec- 
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ceeded in reducing the chaos into a cosmos 
of beds and bedding sufficient to lay our 
weary bodies on and go to sleep. And so 
ended our first day in our new house. 

We arose next morning to find everything 
indoors cold, comfortless, and drear, and 
everything outdoors buried in snow, while 
the wind whistled in through our curtainless 
windows. The cook, blue with cold, put her 
head in at the doorway of my room. 

“ Please’m, as ’ow is the kitching fire to be 
lighted, which there ain’t no water in the 
’ouse, an’ the boiler neither?” 

I appealed to Thod; of course, there could 
be no fire in the kitchen, he said, when the 
boiler was empty. 

“But what are we to do without water?” 
I inquired, in dismay, as the full significance 
of an empty boiler dawned upon my mind. 

“Melt the snow,” replied Thod, who was 
all the time trying to see in how many things 
we could imitate Arctic travelers and other 
hard-pressed unfortunates. 

We tried the Arctic plan, but it did not 
succeed. London snow, even when suburban, 
is not clean. It looked fair enough in the 
mass, but when melted was a mere solution 
of soot. 

By and by, the snow-storm ceased, and we 
had nothing to contend against save cold 
and lack of water. In the dining-room, how- 
ever, we were fairly comfortable; and the 
cook sat in the drawing-room and prepared 
our food as well as she could, before a tiny 
open grate. But the water question was a 
difficulty still; in fact, it was only solved on 
the third day of our occupancy, and so Thod 
sallied out to beg. 

At the first house where he inquired, his 
reception was churlish. The cook, evidently 
suffering from cold, said “they ’adn’t enough 
for theirselves, so they ’adn’t, let alone lending 


hany.” But, at the next house, the master 


himself opened the door and his heart to 
Thod’s petition. Oh, yes, he said, we might 
have as much water as we wanted; that is 
to say, it was not water, for their tank was 
frozen, but we could have as much ice as we 
liked. So Thod took over the clothes-basket, 
and in that brought away enough ice for 
present need. 

We had been in our new home about a 
week, and the thaw had just set in, when 
one day, as Thod and I were eating a lunch 
of bread and cheese, I saw a gentleman 


picking his way with great difficulty down 
the street which led to our house, and along 
which I had an uninterrupted view from my 
place at the head of the table. 

“T wonder where that old gentleman is 
going,” I said to Thod. “Ours is the last 
occupied house in this direction.” 

Thod’s curiosity being thus excited, he 
turned round to look at the venturesome 
pedestrian. He jumped to his feet with the 
exclamation : 

“Why, it’s Uncle Theodore, and he’s 
coming here!” 

He sprang to open the door, but stopped 
as he passed me. ‘ What’s the matter, little 
wife? ‘You look quite pale.” 

“Nothing,” I gasped; “go and let your 
uncle in.” 

The fact is, I felt rather afraid of Thod’s 
uncle, because I knew he had strongly 
objected to our marriage. It had made 
quite a breach between them, indeed. Thod 
was very angry at his opposition, and I was 
very unhappy about it all, although I did 
not say ®anything. You see, he was a rich 
English gentleman, and, naturally enough, 
wanted his nephew to marry some rich 
English lady. But, instead of fulfilling these 
avuncular desires, Thod went and married 
me, who hadn’t any money, and was more- 
over not English, but a most decided Amer- 
ican girl. It was the sudden knowledge that 
I was about to meet an adverse critic, pos- 
sibly an implacable foe—and that, too, with 
the house still in a state of confusion—which 
made me turn frightened and pale. 

Meanwhile, Thod had gone out and hailed 
his uncle. They entered the hall, and, the 
next moment, the dining-room. 

“This is Millicent, Uncle Theodore,” Thod 
was saying, and then a tall gray-haired 
gentleman bowed to me, while I murmured 
something, I don’t know what, and the room 
seemed to spin round until I could not see 
where the chairs were. To my relief, our 
visitor had already had lunch at his club; 
so I arranged the room as neatly as I could, 
poked the fire, and left them to talk. By 
and by, Thod came out to the kitchen, where 
I was unpacking a huge barrel of glass and 
china. 

“My love,” said he, blandly, “ Uncle Theo- 
dore will stay to dinner to-day.” 

“Oh, Thod!”’ FI cried, in dismay, “how 
can I possibly have a dinner when there is 
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no kitchen fire?” Thod’s uncle was accus- 
tomed, as I well knew, to everything of the 
best. 

“Qh, never mind; he’ll take whatever 
there is,” said Thod, airily—just like a man, 
was it not? 

“What is to be done?” said I to Maria. 

“ Well’m, I don’t see as ’ow we can ’ave 
hanythink but a beefsteak done on the pan,” 
replied Maria, meditatively, “with potatoes 
baked in the hashes.” 

“That will do nicely, as far as it goes,” 
I replied; “but what about a second 
course ?” 

“Can’t be done no ’ow,” rejoined Maria, 
sternly. I suppose it must have been this 
stern negative which determined me to insist 
on asecond course. “We will have baked 
apples,” said I, with decision. 

“ Please’m, ’ow will you bake ’em, with no 
hoving?” asked Maria, derisively. 

Now a brilliant expedient was taking 
shape in my mind, which I was not going 
to reveal to Maria. We had as yet no 
fenders in any of the rooms, and, by way 
of keeping the ashes somewhat within 
bbunds, Thod had arranged four bricks on 
the dining-room hearth. 

It was rather a formidable undertaking to 
go into the room with my dish of apples and 
explain what I wanted, but I did it. Mr. 
Wentworth looked at me so steadily from 
under his eyebrows that I grew hot and 
uncomfortable. 

“T perceive,” he at last solemnly observed : 
“you wish to place the apples on these 
bricks, in order to roast them.” 

“Precisely,” I replied; but I also wanted 
something more: In order that the apples 
might roast evenly, the bricks must be turned 
once in ten minutes. Would Thod promise 
to remember and turn them while I went to 
the kitchen to see about something else? 

Yes, Thod promised faithfully to remem- 
ber. 

“And I'll see that he does,” added his 
uncle. 

After a while, I went back into the dining- 
room, to see how the apples were baking, 
because I had my doubts of Thod’s memory. 
The- moment I entered, Mr. Wentworth 
pulled out his watch and said: 

“Tt is exactly thirty minutes since you put 
the apples on the bricks, and I have turned 
them round three times.” 
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Thod, as I could see, had completely for- 
gotten his promise; he was talking eagerly 
to his uncle about the glories of the Bel: Alp 
and Como, where we went for our honey- 
moon. So | made the table look nice with 
some everlastings and brown leaves which I 
had brought from the country, while Thod 
and Mr. Wentworth both looked at me— 
with this difference: Thod didn’t see me, and 
Mr.- Wentworth did. His keen small gray 
eyes took in every minutest detail. But 
Thod I know of old. He does not see a 
person even when gazing intently at him; 
he sees only what is going on in his own 
mind at the moment. 

Well, the table being dressed, I put the 
steak on it and told the gentlemen dinner 
was ready. 

“Yes, so it is;” said Thod, waking sud- 
denly; and he jumped up to do something, 
but, not finding anything to do, sat down 
again. 

Mr. Wentworth talked very pleasantly, 
telling us about his recent visit to Paris. I 
liked him very much, and thought his man- 
ners delightful ; but I could not help wishing 
that he had staid away just a little longer, 
until I had my pretty drawing-room in order 
and a fire in the kitchen,so that I could 
have set before him a nice dinner—such a 
dinner as would have done me credit. How- 
ever, he ate heartily of the simple fare pro- 
vided, and, when the apples were served, they 
proved to be done to a turn—quite whole, 
but soft and juicy to the centre, a sort of 
apple cream in an uncracked skin. Our 
guest pronounced them the very nicest baked 
apples he had ever eaten, which was very 
polite of him. 

When he left us in the evening, he said in 
his courtly manner that it had given him 
much pleasure to make my acquaintance; 
and I could not help feeling that, if I had 
been fortunate enough to have my house in 
order when he came, I might possibly have 
reconciled him to having an American for 
niece-in-law. I didn’t say anything about it 
to Thod, because he always declares that 
men do not notice little things in a house; 
but Mr. Wentworth did, for I could see him 
through my eyelids observing everything that 
happened. 

When the thaw finally came, I hurried to 
the office and begged the builder immedi- 
ately to turn on the water. I was in the act 











of explaining to him all the miseries we had 
endured for lack of water, when in dashed 
a breathless lady. 

“Oh, pray send a plumber to my house at 
once!” she cried. ‘The pipes have burst, 
and we are deluged. The ceiling of my 
pantry has fallen and broken half of my best 
china. The water is running downstairs now 
and flooding my drawing-room. Oh, my 
poor carpets!” 

I reflected. There were compensations, 
after all. We had had to carry water in a 
clothes-basket, and had been without a 
kitchen fire; but this lady’s plight was 
worse than mine—her need was greater. So 
I stood aside, and the plumber went to stop 
up her waterfall. 

A few days afterward, Thod came home 
from town in a state of pleasant excitement. 

“Who do you think was with me to-day ?” 
he asked. 

Of course, I didn’t know. 

“Why, Uncle Theodore,” said he; “he 
spent an hour with me, talking about—what 
do you think?” 

“ How should I know?” I replied, a trifle 
sharply; “don’t be ridiculous, and tanta- 
lizing besides.” 

I was vexed, because the mention of Thod’s 
uncle naturally recalled his unlucky visit 
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and the makeshift dinner, and I felt g 
renewal of my former disappointment. 

“Well, my dear, he talked about you and 
the delightful evening he spent here, and 
your impromptu dinner in particular, which 
seems greatly to have impressed him. You 
must keep the menu of that dinner, for it 
was most successful. By the by, what did 
we have? I forget.” 

“Thod, you are very unkind to tease me 
about that dinner,” I replied; “I know it 
was a miserable affair, but I did the best I 
could; you know we had no fire in the 
kitchen, and how—” 

“Miserable affair?’ interrupted Thod. 
“Why, you haven’t the remotest idea how 
successful it was.” Whereupon he pro- 
ceeded to tell me what his uncle had said, 
and how in the end he had heartily congrat- 
ulated Thod upon his marriage—in fact, 
“had quite come round,” and from an 
unwilling relative had become an enthusi- 
astic one. 

Thod says that I may fairly take credit 
to myself for my first dinner-party, It is 
probable, he adds, that I shall never again 
give one on the same lines, and never, 
certainly, give one more emphatically suc- 
cessful in its results. 

Perhaps he is right. 


QUESTIONING. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


THE sunshine warm and bright drops down 
In quivering golden lines, 
And stirs the balsam odors sweet 
Within the whispering pines ; 
The violets bloom in wooded nooks, 
The robin sings his song, 
And the wild voices of the brook 
Bear the refrain along, 
And all the world is full of life 
That pulses brave and strong. 


A hundred years ago, the sun 
Shone just as warm and bright 

On other faces that grew glad, 
Uplifted to its light! 

And other birds sang in the trees, 
And other roses grew 

Within the bosky wayside dells, 
And other violets blue 

Drank in the sweetness of the morn 
And laved in sparkling dew. 


And so the cycles roll and pass; 
Men die, and babes are born, 

Seasons decay, springs come again, 
And nights break into morn. 

A hundred years to come, and still 
This same old world will be 

As now, a mystery deep, profound ; 
Who shall the end foresee ? 

Eternity and death alone 
Shall hold for us the key! 


Unseeing, blinded, knowing not 
Whither we drift, and how, 

Clinging unto a faith sometimes 
We almost disavow, 

Time bears us on relentlessly ; 
The marching years enfold 

Us in their arms, and soon this life 
Is but a tale that’s told! 

What does the unknown world shut in? 
What do its dim depths hold? 
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Il. 


Margaret had returned on 
him so strongly that he had 
determined to ship before 
the mast, in the next trad- 
ing-vessel that should visit 
the colony, and work his 
way to England. His love 
might think him dead, so 
long had been the period 
of waiting. That she might 
think him faithless, or prove 
faithless herself, did not occur to him. His 
heart had not changed; why should he 
impute change to her? Had not they sworn 
to be true to each other? 

There had been no vessel in port, so that 
his intention of returning to England could 
not be put into immediate execution. He 
had worked and. waited. Then it had come 
to his knowledge that Hood’s wife had come 
from his part of the country—some even 
said from his native village. She was a 
still-mouthed woman for the most part, and 
mixed little with her neighbors; but when 
she had come to Virginia, six years before, 
it had been understood that Hood had 
known her at home—that she had come 
to join him, and now and then she had 
spoken of “the downs.” Six years! That 
had been four years later than his own 
coming, for upwards of ten had passed since 
he had looked his last on the shores of 
England. Perhaps the woman had known 
Margaret and could tell him how it had 
fared with his love during those four years. 
In his eagerness for possible intelligence, 
the six years of which the woman could tell 
him nothing shut together, and the four of 
which she might have knowledge expanded. 

His pride had forbidden him to go again 
to Hood’s house; he had lain in wait for the 
woman, seeking to meet and question her 
outside. Several times he had seen her in 
the yard and the garden-patch, busy with 


her work ; but there had been people about, 
and he could find no chance to speak with 
her. 

One evening, the opportunity had come. 
He had been leaning on the fence of a field 
near Hood’s house, whittling the top rail with 
his knife and whistling under his breath 
“Ye Wives’ Merrie England,” when he had 
glanced up and seen her coming. In the 
west, the low sun just showed a rim above 
the horizon—dull, with a glow like burning 
seen through smoke; above, bars of red 
crossed a dun sky: in the east, night was 
falling. The field had been newly plowed, 
and the black earth lay in long ridges; the 
woman’s figure, against the red light, 
approached as from a furnace, over welts of 
iron cooled from a white heat. A dark houd 
covered her hair and shadowed her face, and 
her gown hung in long straight folds. In 
her hand, she carried a wooden pail; and, 
near at hand in the woods, he could hear 
the parting of the bushes as the cows came 
toward the milking-place. 

He had lifted down two rails, so that the 
fence was only waist-high, and stood ready 
to help her. Her eyes had been downcast, 
and she had seemed unconscious of his 
presence until she neared the fence, when he 
had spoken to her. 

At the sound of his voice, she had swayed 
backward and had cried out with a great cry, 
as of a trapped creature suddenly released ; 
and with both hands she had thrust back 
the hood from her face, so that it had lain 
against the ruddiness of her hair like the 
dead burr against the living nut. Her lips 
had parted, and her breath rushed outward 
and returned with a low noise caused by the 
labor of her heart; the light in her eyes had 
been like’ forest-fires creeping among dead 
leaves, and the tumult of her bosom had 
stirred the kerchief about her throat as with 
a strong wind. Swiftly she had bent for- 
ward, her body resting against the rails 
between them, and had caught him by the 
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sleeves of his coat and drawn him near and 
gazed into his face and into his eyes. 

“At last!” she had breathed, “ at last, you 
have come to me, my love! I have waited 
and watched and prayed through the years, 
and have counted God deaf and merciless. 
Your body is dead, I know—butchered by 
savages away in the wilderness; but your 
soul could come—your soul—once, for the 
sake of our love. Death and the grave 
could not hold that, I thought, if only love 
should be strong enough! And now—oh, 
God is good! God is merciful !” 

The wildness of her words had stunned 
him, so that he had stood speechless, motion- 
less, and gazed on her—knowing her, but, 
for the moment, knowing naught else. 

Then, leaning forward until her heaving 
breast almost touched his, and her breath 
played on his lips, she had held her face 
to him. 

“Once!” she had pleaded, “only once— 
for the sake of the love you bore me on 
earth—for the sake of the love that has 
brought you back to me from beyond the 
grave! Once—and then I will go. back to 
my life and my work till death shall come 
for me, and we may be again together!” 

Her lips had touched his—her warm living 
lips, and over him had swept a great horror, 
for he knew that he had been to her as one 
dead—that he still was to her as one dead— 
that, in her excitement, her absorption, the 
living breathing man appeared but the sem- 
blance of himself come back for a brief 
season from the unknown. 

The idea had appalled him; then his 
nature had entered protest—fiercely, insist- 
ently: he was sentient—a man; his heart 
beat, his pulses throbbed. He battled with 
the hideous thought that robbed him of life 
—robbed him of part with living men, of 
identity, even of bodily substance. A wild 
desire to prove himself, his strength, his 
manhood, his reality, had possessed him. 
With a swift impulse, he had set his foot on 
the lower rails and put out his arms and 
lifted her bodily to his side. Then, still 
holding her, he had poured out words—tense, 
strong, pregnant with life, with love; and 
his lips had sought hers with kisses such as 
could be given by none save a living man. 

The rapt exalted expression of her face 
had changed, had broken up—as ice breaks, 
showing beneath the trouble of waters; she 
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had torn herself from his arms and staggered 
back against the fence and put out her hands 
to keep him off, and life and color had 
seemed to drain away, leaving her wan and 
faded, like the leaves of a tree that has been 
girdled in midsummer. Into her eyes had 
crept a deadness as of despair, and from her 
pale mouth a shuddering moan: “Alive! 
alive! My God!” 

Then, realizing the shock his coming must 
be to the woman who had numbered him 
among the dead, and loving her with a love 
that could master itself, he had stood aside 
and waited until she should collect herself; 
and, while he had waited, he had briefly and 
simply gone over for her the story of the 
years, using few words and speaking with a 
low voice. She had listened, moaning from 
time to time like one in sharp. pain, and 
pressing her hand to her side. But when he 
had brought the story down to the present, 
and told of how he had come that evening, 
seeking Hood’s wife in the hope to gain news 
of her—his own dear love, his Margaret— 
she had lifted her arms upward with the 
hands wrung together until the joints showed 
white through the tense skin, and, in her 
agony, had brought them down on the rails 
so that the blood broke from the bruised 
flesh. And the voice that had spoken to 
him had been other than Margaret’s voice— 
harsh and bitter and broken; and the face 
that had looked into his had been other than 
Margaret’s—pallid and lifeless as that of a 
corpse. Every word that the white lips had 
formed with such effort had fallen like the 
stroke of a lash on his quivering heart, for 
they had told him that Margaret—his Mar- 
garet—for five long years had been the wife 
of another man. 

In that moment, something within him 
had died. Speechless, he had gone away 
from her into the deep forest, and had fallen 
prone on the earth and torn it with his 
hands, and cursed life that could hold such 
bitterness, and God who could let such 
things be. And the mourning of his love 
over his dead hope had been as the mourn- 
ing of a woman over her first-born when 
the hand of death is heavy upon him, and 
comfort stood afar off and showed not her 
face. But his love had defied death, and 


lived on hopeless. 
He had seen her again—twice—thrice— 
and had learned the story of her marriage. 
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Her father had died eighteen months after 
his own departure for America, and the 
trade had passed into the hands of an 
apprentice. Margaret and her mother had 
continued to live in the village, supporting 
themselves on the joiner’s savings, supple- 
mented by the proceeds of their own labor. 
Margaret had not minded the work, having 
love and hope to lighten it. Then had come 
a season of distress, bad harvests, heavy 
imposts, followed by destitution among the 
poor. Her mother had sickened with a long 
sickness, and there was little work to be had. 
She had suffered also on her lover’s account, 
hearing nothing as the years went on, and 
deeply ignorant of the position of the New 
World and the length of time required for 
yoyages. After a while, her mother had 
been laid. to rest, and she had gathered 
together what was left of their substance 
and gone to friends in a sea-port town, 
needing to labor for her livelihood and 
preferring to do it in a place where there 
would be hope of news from Virginia. She 
obtained service with the wife of a com- 
mander who had made many voyages to the 
western continent, and, through her mistress, 
had learned a great deal of the condition 
of the colonies, but nothing of Gilbert Neal. 
Often the thought had} come to her of going 
herself to Virginia to learn what had 
befallen him, but pride had forbidden—he 
had forgotten her, perhaps; and besides, she 
had no money for the voyage. One day, 
a letter had come, written many months 
before, and passed from hand to hand. It 
purported to have been written at the dic- 
tation of one Gilbert Neal, colonist; and it 
contained fair news—to wit, that Neal was 
doing well and had a home provided. His 
thought was still on her, and nothing had 
been forgotten; but he could not leave his 
interests to take the long voyage back to 
England. Would she, for the sake of the 
love he bore her, come over to the colony 
and join him? The captain to whom the 
letter would be entrusted had agreed to 
bring her on his next voyage, and Neal 
would pay her passage-money when she 
should Jand. They would marry then, and 
he would take her to the home he had made 
for her. 

Margaret’s heart had been light with hope, 
and no thought of doubt or disobedience 
had crossed it. Gilbert’s love was all she 
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had left, and very precious to her; and 
besides, was he not her promised husband? 
So she had taken passage in the first vessel 
bound for the colonies, and had endured the 
arduous voyage without complaint, happy in . 
the knowledge that her home awaited her. 

When the ship had arrived at Jamestown, 
she had wondered over the strange land and 
the unaccustomed sights and sounds, and a 
great homesickness had overpowered her; 
for Neal had not been there to receive her, 
and she had been alone in the New World. 
After days of ever deepening loneliness, a 
man had come forward and claimed her with 
warm friendliness, and had paid her passage- 
money and taken her to his own house. 
And, though she had disliked Hood in the 
old days, she clung to him now, for he 
seemed a link to the old life and familiar 
ways, and a link also to Neal. When she 
had questioned him about Neal, he had 
evaded her and left the house always and 
would tell her nothing. It had been from 
the neighbors that she had learned that a 
man called Gilbert Neal, tall and fair-haired, 
had gone with an expedition into the inte- 
rior, and had never been heard of since. 
She had forced Hood to speak then, and he 
had told her, with his dark face turned aside 
and with that in his voice which she had 
taken for pity, that to the authorities had 
come private jntelligence of a horrible 
massacre in the wilderness, and no man left 
to tell the story. The news had been brought 
by friendly Indians, and had been little 
talked of among the people. Such things 
were common still. 

She had fallen into a strange dazed state, 
in which nothing had mattered to her. 
Hood and the old woman who kept house 
for him had been kind to her. Months 
passed, and then Hood had begun to impor- 
tune her to marry him; and the neighbors 
had taken it for granted that she would, and 
she had no way in which to repay him her 
passage-money. The old woman wished to 
go away, too, to live with her son and 
daughter; there was nothing she could do 
in that strange world, and, since Gilbert was 
dead, what could it matter what should 
become of her? When she had been in the 
colony a year, she had married Hood, and time 
had gone on and brought her the solace of 
children. But in her heart had grown no 
love for her husband to exorcise that other 
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love, which like a spirit walked ever beside 
her. 

Neal, knowing that he had never caused 
the letter to be written and that it must have 
. left the colony previous to his joining the 
expedition, and knowing further that the 
authorities were aware of the fact that three 
of the explorers were held in durance by 
the Indians and that their release had been 
made subject of treaty, felt anger glow 
within him, and a sense of wrong and out- 
rage that grew deeper as he brooded over it. 
And to himself he had seemed powerless to 
redress his wrong; for, should he slay his 
foe, the dead man would stand between 
himself and his love, even as the living man 
stood: and of tempting her to evil he had 
no thought, for marriage was sacred in his 
eyes, and he had reverence for truth and for 
chastity in women. So that when Margaret 
had cried out to him in her weakness, in her 
anguish, that he must go away, must put 
distance and time between them for the sake 
of her honor and of the children—who 
should have been his, but were another 
man’s—he had obeyed, loving her so, and 
mindful of his oath to be true to her. Into 
the wilderness he had gone, and had 
remained there. 

More years had passed; and then the 
lines of fate, converging to a centre of dis- 
aster, had brought Hood to the little settle- 
ment in the Gap, which formed the gateway 
to the transmontane. Hood had not pros- 
pered in the low country. He was disliked, 
unpopular among his neighbors, and dis- 
trusted by those in authority; his children 
did not thrive, nor his farm: misfortune 
mildewed all his efforts. He had come 
up-stream, following the tide of emigration 
and hoping for a change of luck. His surly 
temper had not been improved by reverses, 
and he was no more popular in his new 
home than he had been in his old one; 
there was pity among the neighbors for his 
sad-faced wife. 

Neal, away in the forest, trapping and 
hunting with the Indians, had known noth- 
ing of the move. He had come down to 
the settlement to trade peltry for clothes 
and ammunition, and there had been no 
thought of seeing Margaret, nor of renewing 
old associations. 

Yet he had seen her. The very morning 
after his arrival, he had met her in the open 
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by the skirt of woods that lay beyond 
Hood’s house. He had gone there to ey} 
an axe-helve, and early—because, having 
learned of Margaret’s presence in the place 
the night before, he knew that it behooved 
him to be gone. He might have cut the 
axe-helve elsewhere; but, loving her 80, he 
yearned to look on the house in which she 
lived. Then she had come to him, as twice 
before; but from the darkness of the woods 
this time,.whither she had gone for fuel to 
start the breakfast fire. He had girded at 
the sight, thinking in his rebellious hear 
that he would never have let her do man’s 
work, 

She was changed—so changed, that sight 
of it had made his heart stop suddenly, with 
a sickening cessation of movement, and then 
go on with weary labor. She seemed the 
ghost of the Margaret he had left in the 
English village—even the ghost of the 
woman he had left in the low country. She 
was not frightened to see him, as she had 
been down there; her face—if possible 
had paled, and her breath came in sighs, 
but that might have been due to her phys. 
ical condition and the exertion of getting 
the wood. Neal had taken the burden from 
her and carried it to the little yard. and 
unlatched the rough gate. He would have 
carried it to the house, pitying her so; but 
she would not let him. While they stood 
a moment, ere parting once more for years, 
Hood had stepped out on the porch and 
called to his wife to come in to her work 
and quit gossiping with strangers. 

Margaret had started and shrunk, with 
the instinctive cowering of one accustomed 
to blows. She had turned so quickly to 
obey that her foot had struck against a root 
and caused her to stagger; involuntarily 
Neal had put out his hand and caught her 
arm to steady her, and, as the fuel slipped 
from her grasp, he had stooped and _picked 
it up for her. Hood, with an outh, had 
advanced down the path, and called Marga- 
ret an evil name as he again ordered her 
into the house. And, as she had tried to 


pass him, he had struck at her with a small 
stick he held in his hand. ° 
All the blood in Neal’s body had snrged 
to his brain, as in that old time, and formed 
a sanguine haze which had obscured heaven 
and earth; all his emotions had whirled 
madly into one dominant desire for venge 
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ance on the man who had wronged him, 
who had wronged her. He had seen nothing 
put his foe, heard nothing but the rush of 
his blood brainward, been conscious of 
nothing save the fierce grapple, the tighten- 
ing of nerve and sinew, the struggle for 
mastery. God! how they had fought!— 
blindly, furiously, as beasts fight for prey, as 
devils fight for lust or hate. 

Going over it in his mind, alone in the 
place where they had jailed him, he could 
remember naught of details. He had been 
possessed by a force that was not his, and yet, 
insome mysterious way, had become incorpo- 
rated with his being. Under its dominion, 
he had done murder, they told him. He 
could not recall events with clearness; that 
red blur was over everything. He had not 
been sensible of intent to kill, yet he had 
felt that the world had suddenly become too 
small to hold both him and Hood; and he 
was acutely conscious of the instant when he 
had brought his foe to the ground—he could 
see the dark face flaming under his own, 
could recall the upward heave of his own 
powerful frame, and the fall forward and 
sideways which had brought Hood’s head, 
with a sickening crunch, down on that jagged 
point of rock. 

Through the mist, he could remember his 
love crawling like some bruised and broken 
creature to his feet, and clasping his knees 
and beseeching him to save himself while 
there-should be time. He had not heeded 
her, nor made an effort to understand, nor 
put forth his hand to raise her. He had 
stood like a man of stone beside that dead 
thing, and the woman he loved had fallen 
exhausted and lain with her face against his 
boot. 

IV. 

Nieut had fallen again—a wild night: 
rain and wind and the rush of sleet. The 
fire had gone out, and there was, no wood; 
his jailers had forgotten him. No matter; 
he was still too stunned for physical con- 
ditions to trouble him. The wind swirled in 
through the cracks between the logs; it was 
dark, and the cold was intense. 

Voices cut the silence—the voice of a man 
calling, and of another in reply. The hoof- 
beats of a horse passed the cabin which was 
Neal’s jail. He could hear the hail crunch 
under the iron shoes, and the sharp clink as 
one struck against a stone. Someone in the 
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house across the yard came out on the porch, 
and there was a parley. Then the stable- 
door banged, and a horse whinnied as though 
brought out against his will. The hoof- 
beats re-commenced: two horses now. 
Beside the out-house, the riders paused and 
appeared to listen. 

One said: “It’s powerful still inside; 
maybe he’s sleeping.” And his name was 
softly called. The other, more humane, 
remonstrated: “Let the poor devil alone, 
can’t you? He’ll hear it soon enough. Let 
him sleep.” The horses moved on again. 

For an instant, the words halted in the 
outskirts of Neal’s consciousness, then they 
penetrated to his brain. Why should his 
sleep be left unbroken? What would he 
hear soon enough? There had been com- 
passion in the voice of the last speaker. 
Wherefore? What trouble could come, 
more deep than that which already existed? 
Then love broke through lethargy, rending 
it as a veil, and showed him that the brim- 
ming cup might be overflowed—showed him 
that there was still a dart in the quiver of 
fate; and his heart shrank together, feeling 
itself the target. 

A strong desire to plumb the thing to its 
depths, to meet the coming disaster and 
breast it like a man, swept over him. He 
had no thought of escaping the consequences 
of his ‘act—he was willing to give his own 
life for the life he had taken; but he would 
not sit like a caged beast until someone 
should come and tell him that his love was 
dead. 

He rose to his feet, a man once more, 
sentient in every fibre. Fool that he had 
been, to waste precious hours while Margaret 
lay dying! Even now it might not be too 
late: he might see her again—might look 
into her eyes and know that no shadow of 
misconstruction lay between them, that she 
understood that his deed had been the result 
of passion, that his soul was free from the 
stain that dyed his hands. 

He felt along the walls until he found the 
door, and set his back against it and forced 
with all his strength. He was a powerful 
man, trained and hardened by his rugged 
life, and the wooden hinges creaked and 
strained; but the door was held fast by the 
great log propped against it. Neal desisted, 
recognizing the impossibility of forcing it, 

and unwilling to waste his strength. He 
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moved about in the darkness, feeling with 
his hands and feet for an axe or crow-bar 
with which to break it down; then a flash of 
amusement passed over him at his folly in 
supposing such implements would be left 
within reach of a prisoner. 

For an instant he was baffled, and then 
remembered the purpose for which the house 
had been built. He thrust the toe of his 
boot into one of the cracks between the logs, 
climbed up the house-side, and felt for the 
tier-poles; his hand touched one, and he 
swung himself up on it, then reached for 
the one above, and so on up into the comb 
of the building. The roof was formed of 
clapboards three feet long, nailed to strips 
of plank sheathing fastened to the rafters 
some distance apart. Neal, crouching on 
the tier-pole, got his shoulder in a space 
between the horizontal planks and ‘forced 
upward; the clapboards, lightly nailed, 
yielded with a ripping sound which the 
storm deadened, and loosened so that Neal 
could push them apart with his hands, Ina 
short time, he had made an opening large 
enough to admit of the passage of his body, 
and crawled through and down to the verge 
of the roof, where he hung for a moment, 
and then let himself drop to the ground 
below. 

It was a short fall, but his muscles were 
cramped from the inaction of the previous 
hours, and his feet gave way under him, 
causing him to stagger and strike his 
shoulder sharply against a projection of the 
house-side. The thrill of physical pain acted 
as astimulant, and he pulled himself together 
and started rapidly down the mountain. 

The region was familiar, and he could 
find his way in the darkness as well as men 
with no woodcraft could in the daylight. 
The storm beat on him and crusted his hair 
and his garments with sleet; he paid no 
heed, swinging himself downward with but 
one thought in his brain. In some of the 
village houses, lights still glowed where little 
children slept and men and women rested 
from labor. No star was visible, and noth- 
ing abroad but the storm; but he knew that 
it was past the turn of the night. 

In Hood’s house also, lights burned— 
bright lights that made the uncurtained 
windows show like lashless eyes; the driving 
of the sleet across the illuminated spaces 
gave weird bizarre effects in the darkness. 
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NEAL, 


Neal crossed the yard and the porch, the 
door yielded to his hand, and he entered the 
outer room. A fire of pine-knots blazed on 
the hearth, and around it were grouped four 
or five men. They spoke in low tones, and 
glanced now and then toward an inner door, 
In one corner, two stout benches stood apart, 
with planks laid across them, which earlier 
had borne a burden whose ghastliness the 
frozen earth now covered. 

At sight’of Neal, the men stared, and one 
made a hasty movement forward. But there 
was that about Neal which forbade inter. 
ference. He crossed the room and opened 
the inner door, and the other men silently 
followed. How still it seemed—like a lull 
in a tornado; there were women in the room, 
a fire on the hearth, and the flare of candles, 
How useless it was, all of it, since that still 
white thing on the bed could have no need 
of warmth or light or tendance! No need 
to speak, to tell him—he knew that he was 
too late. 

He walked straight to the bed, none gain- 
saying him, and folded back the sheet and 
gazed down on the face of the woman to 
whom he had given the strength of his 
nature. It was peaceful at last—fair and 
almost girlish; for death, merciful as life 
had never been, had smoothed away the 
lines of care and pain and brought to the 
lips a smile. Neal gazed down with tearless 


eyes, and the peace stole into his heart and ° 


comforted it. 

Then, with his hand clasping the hands 
folded on the breast of his dead love, he 
faced his judges and told them all the story. 
His words were simple, his sentences rough 
and broken; but his testimony was faithful 
and given to prove to them all the blame- 
lessness of the woman and the hardness of 
her lot. He had no thought of shirking 
the consequences of his deed, he said; he 
had shed a man’s blood, and was willing to 
give his own. He had not broken jail to 
escape out of their hands, but for this—to 
see her once more and to bear witness for 
her in their presence and in hers. 

When he had finished speaking, he turned 
from them and knelt down by the bed and 
rested his storm-beaten head beside the still 
one on the pillow. Then the people filed out 
silently and closed the door. 

In the outer room, the men glanced 
covertly at each other, and the women wiped 
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their eyes and moved softly to the fire. And 
Colonel Torrent, baring his head reverently, 
stretched out his hand toward the closed 
door and said solemnly : 

“God in His mercy pity and judge him! 
For myself, there is nothing that I can say.” 


V. 

YEARS passed, and the colony grew and 
flourished, and the village in the Gap 
increased in magnitude and .importance. 
People came up from the low country and 
settled, and houses were built, and civiliza- 
tion pushed on beyond it into the heart of the 
transmontane. A 

Just outside of the village was a railed-in 
space, with the ruins of an old log house in 
one corner, which had come gradually to be 
used as a common burying-ground. Near 
the centre, under a giant sycamore, were two 
graves—far apart, but with an unoccupied 
space around them. They held the remains 
of Margaret Hood and the man who had 
been her husband; but the feeling of the 
people had prevented them from making 
them side by side, and the same feeling had 
caused them to lay the little child, with the 
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record of crime on its brow, in the grave with 
its father. 

The other Hood children, three little girls, 
were adopted into the family of Colonel Tor- 
rent, in pity of ‘the tragedy of their mother’s 
life. Of Neal, little was known save that 
he lived still among the Indians; and, when 
fresh flowers would be found on Margaret 
Hood’s grave, they would conjecture that 
he had been among them. From time to 
time, Colonel Torrent would receive pack- 
ages of money, sent usually by an Indian 
scout, who would deliver it without a word. 
And with the money was always the same 
token, scratched with the point of a sharp 
instrument on a bit of birch-bark—a jagged 
rock jutting through uneven ground, and 
the vague outline of a woman’s form. The 
colonel, understanding the sign, would use 
the money for the Hood children, for he 
knew Neal’s thought was on Margaret. 

And when, one bitter winter, the body 
of a strange hunter was found stiff and 
stark on Margaret Hood’s grave, the kind 
man asked no questions, but had the grave 
opened so that the coffins might rest side 
by side. 


THE ROUND YEAR. 


BY MRS. LISA A, FLETCHER. 


THE gentian droops and dies, 
Southward the sweet bird flies. 
Soon winter with pale wings 
O’er earth her mantle flings, 

Till she in turn gives place 

To all the lovely grace 

Of spring. Then summer green, 
The seasons” crownéd queen, 
‘Along the year’s swift flight, 
Asserts her royal right. 


Again the year lies low, 

Again the gentians blow ; 

Old Time’s revolving wheel 

Stays not for woe or weal. 

In its encircling round, 

Some hopes were sweetly crowned, 
While others took their flight 
Into the dark and night, 

For checkered sad and gay 

Is the measure of life’s day! 


COUNSEL. 
BY JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 
L II. 
Youne man, the past hath naught to charm Cast not thine eyes on things long since gone 
thee now, past, 
The nt is an ever living force; The future holds a hope and cherished 
Time 3. st decree would make thy young goal; 
head bow, Remember that to-day may be thy last, 


Wert thou to follow up a backward course. 


And mortal man hath an immortal soul! 
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THE PEACOCK FEATHER. 


BY MINNA IRVING. 


BuppIne bough and blade were silvered 


With a shower of April rain, 
And a lance of yellow sunlight 
Touched the dripping wood again, 
When I found a peacock’s feather 
*Neath the lilacs in the lane. 


Blue and brilliant, gayly burnished 
Like the wings of butterflies 

That above the lilies loiter 
In the bowers of Paradise, 

Green and glinting like a serpent, 
With a thousand changing dyes. 


As I gazed, the lilacs vanished, 
And I saw a terrace old, 

Where a fountain softly tinkled 
In a basin black with mold, 

And the peacocks spread the splendor 
Of their plumes of green and gold. 
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Stood the Hall in stately silence 
Under skies of misty gray, 

As upon that summer morning 
When I rose and fled away, 

With the peacocks screaming after 
Warnings of a rainy day. 


He, my dark-eyed lover, waited 
With a smile upon his lip, 

And a cloak about him folded, 
And a sword against his hip, 

And he bore me o’er the waters 
In a white enchanted ship. 


Do I mourn the ancient glories 
Of the raven-haunted Hall? 

Nay, for yonder stands my cottage, 
With the ivy on the wall; 

Wealth and pride and noble lineage— 
Love, true love, outweighs them all! 
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HOW WE STOLE 


MARIE 


STUART'S CROSS. 


BY FANNIE AYMAR MATTHEWS, AUTHOR OF “HIS WAY AND HER WILL,” “TO-NIGHT 
AT EIGHT,” “ WASHINGTON LIFE,” ETC. 


HE “Flying Scotchman” was 
nearing the Border; in a few 
brief moments more, we should 
come to a stop at Berwick— 
here we were actually crossing 
the Tweed this minute! And 
to signalize appropriately our first touch 
upon Scottish land, Milten, the Poet, and I 
arose from the luxurious cushions of our 
coupé, and, gazing sympathetically into each 
other’s face, murmured brokenly of the joy 
of at last finding ourselves within the con- 
fines of what I always wish to call Mary 
Stuart’s country. 

To me, her name, her spirit, her history, 
with its profoundly pathetic phases of 
romance, hardship, queenly estate, and 
imprisonment, ending with Elizabeth’s fatal 
signature sent to the castle of Fotheringay, 
seem all-pervading over the land which gave 
her birth; the Poet being similarly imbued 
with myself, I verily believe we both began 
in the murk and chill of the dying daylight 
to behold visions of Mary flitting above 
the hill-tops or sailing over the great North 
Sea that rolled and crunched and crept and 
surged at our right hand, as on we sped 
toward the city of our hopes. 

You must hunt up your guide-books and 
travelers’ volumes for statistics—I could not 
give such if I would, and perchance would 
not if I could; but I can tell you of our 
reaching Edinboro’ town in the evening, of 
Uncle Mathias’s beginning a frantic trans- 
Atlantic struggle for the manifold luggage 
of his three nieces, and finally of the dawn 
of a solemn, sad, and very fat footman upon 
the excited scene, clad in the green and fawn 
livery of our dear old friend, Sir Hector 
McKinnon. 

We were going to visit Sir Hector, of 
course—that was the main object of our 
journey northward at this time of the year; 
and, as we knew Sir Hector to be the 
quaintest, most sober, delightful, odd, gaunt 
sort of a bachelor baronet imaginable, we 
were looking forward with most agreeable 

Vou. CI—-27. 





anticipations to forming part of his house- 
hold. 

The fat sad footman, yclept Angus, with 
an air of deprecating and modest superiority 
of judgment, waved my uncle and his three 
charges toward the waiting coach of his 
master, assuring him the while, in honeyed 
accents tuned to soothe the agitated pro- 
prietor of eleven trunks, seven satchels, four 
shawl-straps, and as many umbrellas, that 
“all’s weel, yer honor—verra weel, I can 
assure yer honor—and the luggage will be 
at the hoose as soon as yer honor!” 

Calmed with this, Uncle Mathias was soon 
ensconced in Sir Hector’s carriage—such a 
big, lumbering, cumbersome, high-hun; 
vehicle, cushioned in green and with stifi 
hammer-cloth, atop of which sat a stiffer 
coachman, with a rumble on which stood 
presently Angus and a fat counterpart— 
and away we sped. No, we did not speed, 
either: we proceeded solemnly and in state, 
and it was well for Angus and his confrére 
that we did; for I fancy, had we swung 
around the corners at a smarter pace, both 
these worthies might have lost their balance 
and been left in the street. 

We proceeded along Prince’s Street, with 
its glittering shops and hotels, past the 
grand monument to Sir Walter, catching little 
glimpses of the great deep ravine at our left 
—that strange anomaly of a modern street- 
side at one hand, a gully transformed into a 
garden at the other, and the heights above 
the latter crowned by the outline, splendid 
even against this gray sky, of Edinboro’ 
Castle. Surely no city in the round world is 
so romantically built as this “Auld Reekie,” 
nor London with its wind about the Thames, 
nor Paris with its curves following the Seine, 
nor any and all the rest; from them, Edin- 
boro’ bears away the palm, with its warder on 
those craggy summits, and its hills that look 
down into the very heart of its modern bustle 
and activity. 

And now we were in Stafford Street; the 
sqlemn steeds stopped willingly at the big 
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square stone house on the corner, the two 
fat footmen jumped from their perch, the 
wide nail-studded dodr fell open, the warmth 
and radiance of many candle-lights shone 
out. Sir Hector, in his irreproachable even- 
ing-dress, stood in the hallway, and what a 
welcome he gave us! Such a stately court- 
esy, mingled with all the hospitality that 
ever host yet manifested. 

Then the buxom housekeeper stepped for- 
ward and showed us to our rooms—queer big 
gaunt rooms, with high many-paned little 
windows hung with damask of faded rose- 
color, with great four-post bedsteads rich 
with carvings of laughing Cupids and 
wreaths of rosewood roses, and curtained all 
around with draperies to match those at the 
casements, and each provided with a set of 
polished steps whereby to attain the lofty 
heights of repose amid the piled-up pillows 
and downs of these old-time sleep-wooers. 

The soft sea-coal fires blazed on the 
hearths, and on the stands the jugs of hot 
water stood ready ayainst our coming; 
anon, a tap at the door, and Angus stood, 
tray in hand, with cups of fragrant Bohea 
and little brown pitchers of cream, and 
sandwiches dainty enough for Titania; fol- 
lowing him came a spruce maid, who undid 
our boxes and shook out our dinner-gowns, 
and hung our multitude of things on the 
pegs in the big wardrobes, and brushed out 
our hair and piled it properly on top of our 
heads. 

“The first bell rings at seven, ladies, and 
dinner is served at half-past,” quoth this 
neat-handed: Phyllis, as she left us. 

The Poet had just begun the first strophe 
of verses inspired by her own innate con- 
viction that within the depths of a certain 
large brass-bound and carved casket between 
two of the ‘windows would be found, had 
we a key to unlock the same, the skeleton 
of a young and lovely woman with lengths 
of golden hair and glistening gems upon 
the fleshless fingers, when the first bell did 
ring; and she had gotten so far as to picture 
to me in stanzas the probabilities of this 
lovely damsel, in connection with Sir Hec- 
tor’s estate of bachelorhood, when the second 
bell summoned us below. 

It was a quaint, an unusual, and a charm- 
ing sight that greeted us as we descended 
the broad polished stairway with its three 
wide landings. The big hall was bathed in 


the light of innumerable candles that blazed 
from candelabra in every possible niche and 
bracket, a fire burned upon the deep tiled 
hearth at one end, the waxed floor was 
spread with skins of tigers shot by Sir Hec- 
tor in his long-gone India days, roses 
bloomed in pots here and there, and Sir 
Hector himself stood at the foot of the stair- 
case, ready to offer his arm in stately fashion 
to Milten as she came sweeping down in 
her violet velvet and diamonds and ame- 
thysts. 

Uncle Mathias did the same by the Poet, 
and I meekly followed after in my pink 
cloth, as became the youngest of the trio. 

Angus and his partner were stationed at 
either side of the dining-room entrance as 
we passed in—and what a dining-room! 
What a vast long-stretching space of pol- 
ished oaken floor and carved beams and twin 
chimney-pieces and twisted columns, and 
candle-branches lighting up rows upon rows 
of dead-and-gone McKinnons and Grahams 
and Campbells; and presently Sir Hector 
said a grace, and then, his silvery head no 
sooner lifted and the butler raising his 
august forefinger, a queer squeak, a twanging 
strain, a sigh of wind long-drawn and 
wheezy—so, O Scots, must my truth and 
candor compel me to describe your national 
instrument—came floating on the flower- 
perfumed air. I looked away down into the 
shadows of the far end of the great room, 
removed from the flare and brilliance of our 
waxy glow; but, standing like a picture in 
the firelight yonder,-was Sir Hector’s piper, 
playing for dear life on his picturesque 
instrument “The Campbells are Coming!” 

It was so delightfully unique and so odd, 
and away he piped all the while we dined, 
and his jubilant or sorrowful airs mingled 
with Uncle Mathias’s jests and with our 
host’s capital stories of the jungle and the 
steppes. 

And so Sir Hector dined every day of his 
life; so he had dined for twentytwo years, 
with this same venerable piper Donald to 
pipe to him, whether alone or when others 
were gathered about his board made no sort 
of difference: he said he “could not eat his 
dinner minus Donald’s pipes.” , 


And forthwith the Poet put this into her’ 


poem, and had Donald piping the bride to 
the wedding, and piping her—unknown to 
himself—into the chest, and letting the lid 
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fall down on her pretty gold head with a snap 
that the Poet proposed to try and undo. 

Meantime, we journeyed to Abbotsford. 

It was a mild day, soft and full of sun- 
shine, with little jokes of showers in between, 
that were just enough to touch the green 
into something greener still, and just big- 
dropped enough to fill the flower-cups with 
diamonds, and just soaky enough to cause 
Uncle Mathias to use strong and uncompli- 
mentary language regarding them. 

We had been, but the day previous, to 
Holyrood and Edinburgh Castle; we were 
steeped, so to speak, in Stuartism. We had 
dreamed of Rizzio’s murder, and had twenty 
times in the night supped in that narrow 
stony chamber where he was stabbed and 
stabbed again in his queen’s presence, and 
where, too, the steel of the assassin’s dagger 
had grazed the beauty of her own white 
breast; we had in fancy crept down that 
steeply winding stair where they had dragged 
him in her sight, peered out the window 
whence the baby James was lowered in a 
basket, stood at her side while she and Both- 
well were made man and wife in the grass- 
grown beauty of the Chapel Royal, listened 
to her interview with the stormy Knox, and 
heard her hastening in the night in pitiful 
disguise out of Holyrood Palace, out of Scot- 
land into that cruel England which gave her 
up to shameful death eighteen years later on. 

We had, I say, as it were, so steeped our- 
selves in Mary Stuart’s lore and love that 
there was one thing, above all the rest of 
the treasures of books and portraits and 
memories even, that Abbotsford held, which 
we sought sight of; and that was, you may 
suppose, the cross which she carried on her 
way to execution. 

The day that we were there, contrary to 
the usual fate of the sight-seer, our party 
chanced to be the only people who were 
“doing” the place, and therefore the voluble 
guide could devote all his energies—and 
they were not few or breathless—to our 
respected Uncle Mathias, thus leaving the 
Poet and myself a great part of the time 
to our own devices and ways; for Milten, 
overtaken with a cold, had decided that Sir 
Hector’s agreeable society was preferable to 
jaunting about, even to Abbotsford. 

On, therefore, the guide wandered, with 
our relative close in his wake, both presently 
immersed in a discussion of antiquarian lore 


and logic; and here now the Poet and I 
stood transfixed before the little carved pearl 
crucifix that Queen Mary of the Scots held in 
her two hands when she walked out from 
her prison of near a score of years, once 
more into the sunlight—not of freedom, but 
of death. 

We gazed upon this relic with delight and 
reverence, and then the Poet spake and said: 
“ Had I only the possession of this cross for 
one night and day, what a poem I could write!” 

She looked at me, and I returned the 
glance; and then, awful to chronicle, the 
Poet, both her eyes in more than a “fine 
frenzy rolling”—for one of them, at least, 
was fastened upon the guide’s broad Scotch 
back—gently detached Queen Mary’s crucifix 
from its position on Sir Walter’s wall, and 
clapped it into her pocket! 

I will not attempt to describe our sensa- 
tions as we finished the tour of Abbotsford, 
for both our minds were so engrossed with 
the deed we had done that we scarcely knew 
if we breathed or lived; and we were only 
too glad when once more we found ourselves 
on our way back to Edinboro’ town. 

That night, Poet, perched on the top of 
the carved chest, flanked by candles right 
and left, with the unworthy subscriber for 
a companion in guilt, and clasping Mary’s 
crucifix in her criminal left hand, became 
the author of the loveliest poem she has 
ever written, in which the woes and beauty 
of Scotland’s lovely queen were fully done 
justice to. 

And then we spent the night in terror; 
every jar of wheels upon the pavement, we 
conceived to be bailiffs and sheriffs coming 
after us, and lively visions of the jail danced 
before our eyes. The morning dawned, and 
with the lark we set forth for an . express 
and parcels office, having duly done up the 
precious loan and addressed the same to the 
“Custodian of Abbotsford.” 

What this worthy thought when he 
opened the parcel—whether he had missed 
the relic, whether measures had been set on 
foot toward its recovery, or whether we had 
been suspected, we never knew during sev- 
eral years. Not long since, however, we read 
in a Scotch newspaper an account of “the 
strange disappearance and stranger restora- 
tion of Mary Stuart’s cross at Abbotsford. 
Mystery enveloped the story, and no clue 
had ever been discovered for the abstraction,” 











FOR RUTH’S SAKE. 


BY KATHARINE ALLEN. 








morning. Avis Clarkson, lying wide- 
awake in her darkened room, heard the 
birds: singing outside and smelt the honey- 
suckle climbing about the opened windows. 
She sprang up, and, throwing open the 
shutters, looked out into the clear gray dawn. 
The first streak of light was touching the 
east, and the chirping of the birds grew 
louder. But Avis thought she heard some- 
thing besides their songs—it was the murmur 
of voices in the room below. What were 
they plotting and planning now? Some- 
thing wicked, she was sure—they had been 
so silent and sly the last few days. Some- 
thing against her darling, she was sure also, 
for they could not hurt her except through 
(412) 


3 was just before daybreak on a summer 
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her darling. She must ferret out their 
schemes at all costs—she would do 
anything to save Ruth. Anything? 
Yes, anything; even to sending—and 
‘* here she stopped. Of late, a convic- 
tion had been growing upon her that 
she needed a man’s help, and an acute 
% man’s, too—one who knew the law. 
She was standing now close by the 


v7 door which led into her sister’s room, and 


she could hear the sleeper’s quiet regular 


breathing. With a softened look on her face, 
Avis crept back into bed and lay there quite 
still until broad daylight, struggling inwardly 


with this new thought. 

While Avis Clarkson was going through 
her hour of misery, two men not three miles 
away were lying awake talking about her. 
It was in a rough little hunting-lodge on the 
edge of the Adirondacks, The lodge itself 
was so completely buried in the woods that 
it could not be seen from the open; but only 
a little lake, with a boat-house and boats, 
was visible as you approached, making a 
very picturesque scene to the passing 
traveler. The speakers were lawyers who 
had come from New York for a season of 
rest and seclusion. The property belonged 
to the elder of the two, Edward Davenport, 
and he had invited his friend Jack Corson to 
stay with him. 

“Have you been down to the village yet?” 
inquired the latter, resting himself on his 
elbow for a little chat previous to rising. 

“No,” was the brief reply. 

“And you say you haven’t been here for 
seven years?” 

“No, and I shouldn’t have come now if I 
had thought I should be obliged to go into 
the village; I came here to be away from 
people.” 

“T hope you make an exception in my 
favor.” 

“Certainly, my dear boy,” answered Daven- 
port, laying his hand lightly on the other’s 
shoulder. “TI did not wish to be a veritable 
hermit; I like to, have vou with me. But 
did you find a boy to do our errands?” 
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“Yes, but I think I shall attend to most 
of them myself. I saw such a beautiful 
woman in the village yesterday, and with a 
whole history in her face, too. Her brow 
and eyes bore the impress of the past, and, 
when I saw her, she looked as if she were 
suffering in the present.” 

“My dear Jack, rhapsodies about young 
women are delightful to listen to, though,” 
with sudden savageness, “I do not have 
much faith in their sufferings; but,” resum- 
ing his usual tone, “ premonitions of hunger 
warn me that it is time to rise. Do you 
think your find will be here in due season to 
assist Joe in his culinary operations this 
morning ?” 

“Oh, yes! There, I’m sure, is his knock.” 

The sun had been up for several hours. 
Avis Clarkson had gone through with what 
seemed to her an interminable 
breakfast, her uncle and aunt 
sitting there silent as ever, Ruth, 
pretty eighteen-year-old Ruth, 
chatting in her usual light- 
hearted fashion. Listening to 
her young sister was the one 
delight that the last five years 
had brought Avis, but this morn- 
ing it was more pain than 
pleasure, and she could scarcely 
command herself sufficiently to 
answer as was expected of her. 
Ruth announced her intention 
of spending the morning with 
a friend in the village, a plan 
which was cordially approved ~ 
by her sister and which 
met with no objections 
from Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarkson. After break- 
fast, Avis went upstairs 
to put her room in 
order and write the 
letter which she had 
been inwardly framing 
throughout the break- 
fast-hour. The letter was 
finished at last, though it 
was a more tedious under- 
taking than its length would 
have appeared to warrant. Then 
she donned her walking-dress and 
hat, and started toward the village. 

























She had posted her letter and was half-way 
home, quite alone in the morning stillness, 
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when she suddenly stopped, and, glancing 
about to be sure that no one was near, drew 
an unsealed envelope from her pocket. 
Slowly she took from its inclosure a sheet 
of paper, and, unfolding it, glanced once 
more at the few lines, which until this 
morning she had not looked at for years. 
She was standing close to an old fence, and 
she leaned for support on the topmost rail 
while she perused the familiar writing. 

“Tf you should ever need me, Avis—and 
you may, some day, though it does not seem 
possible now—send for me, and I will come 
at once.” 

She never had and never would need him 
for herself, but for little Ruth it was different. 
For her sake, she was willing to do anything, 
willing to humble herself to any extent, 
even to sending for him whom she had 
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parted from, vowing never to see his face 
again. She would have to break her vow, 
and ask favors of the man she had scorned; 
but she was ready—nay, eager—to do it to 
help Ruth, . 

The birds flew over her head in the clear 
sky, a faint breeze stirred the leaves of 
the tree close by, and the lowing of cattle 
eame from afar. The noonday sun blazed 
full on her head and scorched the stones 
under her feet, but Avi8 did not heed. With 
her eyes fixed mechanically on the letter in 
her hand, she was living over again her brief, 
blissful, stormy past. The present time and 
its belongings had faded away from her, and 
for the moment she had forgotten even Ruth. 
Her reverie was rudely interrupted by a 
shrill boyish voice loudly calling her name: 

“ Mis’ Clarkson! Mis’ Clarkson!” 

It was Jim Gardner, her favorite Sunday- 
school scholar and a well-known village 
character. He was close at hand now, and, 
removing his ragged cap, saluted her respect- 
fully. 

“Y’ve bin tryin’ to ’track yer ’tention fur 
some time,” he said. 

“T beg your pardon, Jim, but I was busy 
thinking,’ answered Avis, with a smile, 
thrusting her letter hastily into her pocket, 
out of reach of Jim’s sharp eyes. “ How 
are you, and where are you bound for, this 
beautiful morning?” she continued, pleas- 
antly, trying to detach her thoughts from 
herself and her affairs. 

“T’m a-goin’ to help the two fellars whot’s 
a sort o’ campin’ out in the lodge up by the 
wood yender.” 

“Two gentlemen staying at the hunting- 
lodge, Jim?” repeated Avis, slowly, ‘ What 
are their names?” 

Jim, who managed to gather information 
with great promptitude, gave the full names 
of his employers very glibly. ‘“They’ve 
come from New York,” he added; “lyers, I 
b’lieve, and Mr. Davenport owns the place 
—hez been thar before, I jedge.” 

Had some intuitive conviction prepared 
Avis Clarkson for the response? Perhaps. 
At any rate, she merely grew a shade paler, 
though she did what she had not thought of 
doing previously: she sat-down on a large 
flat stone underneath the tree. 

“ Will you wait a: few moments, Jim, while 
T write a note, and take it with you? I know 
one of the gentlemen very well.” 


SAKE. 


“Cert’ntly,” Jim replied, in a tone that he 
endeavored to render devoid of surprise or 
emotion of any sort. ‘Take yer time.” 

“T shall not be long,” responded Avis, 
smiling in spite of herself. 

Then she tore one half from the sheet she 
had been reading, took a little pencil-case 
from her pocket, and wrote her brief mes- 
sage. It did not, indeed, take her long; 
and, when it was finished, folded, and 
directed, she gave it to the boy with par- 
ticular injunctions to deliver it to Mr. Daven- 
port alone, She could not seal it, for she 


had no envelope; but she felt implicit faith — 


in Jim’s trustworthiness, and besides, there 
was nothing in the few lines she had indited 
to enlighten anyone who should look at it. 

“Strange that he should be so near!” was 
her thought, as she walked homeward. 
Strange, too, what a heavy burden was lifted 
from her shoulders! In spite of everything 
that had happened, she felt perfect confi- 
dence in Edward Davenport’s power and 
willingness to help her. Her mind was at 
rest, for she never doubted that he would 
respond to her appeal. 

When Avis returned to the house, she 
found dinner ready; but Ruth had not 
appeared, so this gave her an excuse to go 
back to the village and bring her sister 
home. By hurrying, she could reach the 
“ trysting-tree” in time to keep her appoint- 
ment, so she started out again as soon as 
she had finished dinner. As she neared the 
appointed spot, she saw a familiar figure stand- 
ing under the shadow of the leafy. boughs, 
and her heart almost stood still. Then, 
nerving herself with the reminder, “ It is for 
Ruth’s sake,” she went forward. For five 
years, she had so completely repressed all 
personal feelings and.merged her life into 
that of her darling, that it was even pos- 
sible to do this now and stand face to face 
quite calmly with the man she had once 
so passionately loved. He showed much 
greater agitation, but the woman’s command 
had the effect of calming him, They did 
not go through the pretense of any formal 
greeting; Avis began at once: « 

“T sent for you because I need your help, 
not for myself, but for Ruth.” 

“Ah! for Ruth! I believe you always 
loved her better than you did me,” he said, 
half to himself. 

His hearer made an impatient gesture, 
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as if she would sweep aside all such irrele- 
vant interruptions, and, giving no other sign 
that she had heard him, continued: 

“T will tell you all about it as briefly and 
clearly as I can. Will you sit down?” and 
she pointed to the stone on which she had 
been seated that very morning. 

“Thank you, I prefer to stand,” he 
answered, quietly; he was as composed. as 
she now. “ Will you not take a seat?” 

Avis shook her head, and the. two stood 
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early age, and that my father’s brother 
brought us up; nor, I suppose, need I say 
that he was never very kind to.us. We 
knew no love but our love for each other 
until—but we need not speak of that. You 
know I left my darling for more than two 
years; I never ought to have done it—per- 
haps that was why I was punished.” A 
moment’s pause, then Avis wenton: “ When 
I came back, I found-my uncle and aunt not 
only cold, but something more—they seemed 





silently facing each other, a strange couple 
and under strange circumstances! Again the 
woman spoke first. 

“Tet me thank you right now for coming 
here,” she said. “If you can help me, I 
shall thank you asI never have thanked you 
for anything you ever have done or left 
undone.” The man drew a deep breath, but 
he merely bowed his head without speaking, 
and Avis went on with her explanation, 
which she gave without question or inter- 
ruption from her listener. “I need hardly 
recall to you that we were left orphans at an 


to be plotting and planning always to get 
Ruth’s property: into their hands, I knew 
later, though not at first. My small income 
was of no importance to them; but you 
remember, do you not, that Ruth was left a 
great deal of valuable property by her aunt 
after whom she was named? They did suc- 
ceed in securing some of this, I am sure; 
but, being a woman, and a woman brought 
up in the most unbusiness-like way, I do not 
understand yet. When I became convinced 
of their evil schemes, I would have taken 
Ruth away; but I could not until she was 
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eighteen, and she will not be that for a week 
—they are her legal guardians, you know.” 
Avis paused again, hoping perhaps that the 
other would speak; but he merely bent his 
head in token that he understood, and she 
was obliged to resume her explanation: 
“There is some new plot on foot now; I 
have heard them talking lately. They are 
going to get Ruth to sign some paper or 
papers, I do not understand very clearly; 
_ but I am sure they mean to rob her of every- 
thing. Some of this wickedness cannot be 
carried out until she is eighteen, so they are 
waiting. I felt that I must have a man’s 
help, and a lawyer’s too. You may ask me 
why I did not get Squire Crandall down in 
the village to assist me, but I went to him 
and he tried to deceive me too; he is in 
league with them, I am convinced. So it 
needs diamond cut diamond—surely you, 
with all your knowledge and practice of the 
law in a great city, can outwit a little village 
attorney, even if he is aknave. Will you 
help me, Edward ?” 

She spoke his name in a tone of pleading 
strangely like the tender echoes of long ago. 

He answered with a look that brought 
her back to herself and vividly recalled the 
past: 

“T will do anything you ask me to, Avis.” 

There was stillness about them for a while 
—the stillness of mid-afternoon. Even the 
leaves scarcely stirred, and the birds were 
silent and far off. 

“Avis! Avis!” rang out a clear girlish 
voice, sounding almost shrill as it unex- 
pectedly broke the silence. And there was 
Ruth, with a good-looking young man help- 
ing her over the stile. 

There was a moment of embarrassment, 
then Avis recovered herself and said: 

“ My sister, Mr. Davenport.” 

The latter gentleman bowed and responded : 

“Allow me to introduce my friend Mr. 
Corson,” then he hesitated. 

By this time, Ruth had regained her self- 
possession and filled in the awkward pause 
with the words “ My sister,” hastening to 
add: “Mr. Corson is a college friend of 
Dick Ellis’s””—the brother of the friend she 
had been spending the day with. ‘“ He was 
kind enough to bring me home.” 

“Mr. Corson is staying with me up at the 
lodge,” explained Mr. Davenport. “So you 
found friends in the village, did you, Jack?” 
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“Yes,” was the reply, “very luckily,” 
with a side glance at Ruth as he spoke 
“Can’t we take the ladies up and show them 
our bachelor quarters, Davenport ?” 

“Certainly, if they will go.” 

“We should be delighted,” cried Ruth; 
and Avis, knowing it would be the only oppor- 
tunity for private conversation, assented. 

The party fell naturally into couples in 
their walk toward the wood. Ruth and Mr, 
Corson hurried on, while Avis lingered 
behind, longing to put off what she knew 
would be a painful moment, and Mr. Daven- 
port remained with her to say what he had 
wished. to. 

“T will go to see Squire Crandall,” was 
his first remark. 

“T have been,” Avis replied. 

“Ah, but that is a different thing. I am 
a man and a lawyer; and besides, my father 
owned property in this neighborhood, and 
Crandall attended to it—I think I can man- 
age him.” Avis drew a long breath of relief. 
“T will go now,” continued Mr. Davenport, 
“as soon as we overtake the others. You 
can stay here with Corson until I return.” 

“Thank you,” she murmured. It was all 
she could say, but even to herself it sounded 
brief and cold. 

They did not overtake the others until 
they reached the wood. Then Mr. Daven- 
port explained that he must go to the village 
and leave the ladies to explore his domain 
under the care of his friend. After they 
had done this thoroughly, Mr. Corson pro- 
posed a row on the little mountain lake near 
which the lodge was built. Avis accepted 
the suggestion with pleasure. If she had 
not been so absorbed in her own thoughts, 
she must have noticed that Ruth had grown 
strangely pale and quiet, even though it 
might have escaped her observation that 
their escort’s gayety was forced. The burden 
of her anxiety about Ruth had mostly rolled 
off her own shoulders on those of another, 
and in its place the past, called up not only 
by the sight of Edward Davenport’s face, 
but also by the familiar scene which for 
years she had avoided, shook her soul to its 
very centre with storms of pain and regret. 
It seemed hours to her before the boat-ride 
ended. Mr. Davenport was waiting at the 
landing to assist them out of the boat, and, 
the moment she saw his face, she knew all 
was right. 
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“Avis and I are going to the house now,” 
he said, in the masterful way that had 
once conquered Avis Clarkson. “And, after 
a while, Jack, you will bring Miss Ruth 
down,” he added, turning to his friend. 

“T shall be only too delighted, if Miss 
Ruth will permit me.” 

“Certainly,” Ruth answered, smiling, “if 
my sister is willing.” 

“You are all very docile. Suppose we do 
exactly as Mr. Davenport says. Good-bye,” 
and the two walked off together as naturally 
as they had once been wont to do. 

The Clarkson home was a great stone 
house, with thick walls which shut out 
heat and cold alike. It was almost chilly 
in the big room where 
the husband and wife 
were sitting: 


she by the fireplace, 
her accustomed seat, 
winter or summer, knitting in 
hand, reminding one somewhat 
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for an instant, and the years of separation 
vanished like a dream. 

“Yes, we havemade it up at last,” Avis 
answered, in her clear proud tones, and she 
put her hand into the.other’s outstretched 
clasp as she spoke. 

“Go into the library and wait for me 
there,” Edward said, releasing the hand he 
held after a long silent pressure. 

Entering the library with Mr. Corson a 
little later, Ruth found her sister and Mr. 
Davenport seated on a sofa, so absorbed in 
each other that they did not perceive the 
intruders for some moments. When they 








of the terrible woman in the “Tale of Two did, they were not in the least embar- 
Cities’; while he sat at the table, on which rassed. 
stood a lamp, his head between his hands, “Allow me to introduce my wife Mrs. 
poring over some papers that lay before him. Davenport,” he said, assisting Avis to her 
He was roused from his absorption by an feet and turning proudly toward Jack. Then 
exclamation from his wife, and, looking up, more humbly to Ruth: “ Will you not wel- 
he saw Avis and her companion standing come me again as a brother?” 
in the doorway. Fora moment, he wastoo “Forgive him, little sister, for it was all 
astonished to speak. He quickly recovered my fault,” cried the newly claimed wife. 
himself, however, and said sneeringly : “My jealousy and temper—” 
“So you two have made it up at “No, no, I was to blame. I flirted, but 
last ?” never for a single moment did I ever care for 
The pair who had once loved each other anyone else—” 
80 passionately, but who had been so far “I would not listen to his explanations. I 
apart for years, looked into each other’s eyes left him for no good reason,” Avis inter- 
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rupted; but, before she could continue, Ruth 
spoke, a sweet impartial smile on her lips, 
though there were tears in her eyes: 

“You were both probably to blame. I 
forgive you, Edward, since Avis does. Be 
kinder to each other because of the past.” 

It was a week later, the morning of Ruth’s 
birthday. She was in a secluded corner of 
the garden, and, as had been the case every 
day since he had known her, Jack Corson 
was with her. She had been playing on her 
guitar, but had laid it on the ground beside 
her, while she looked up and listened to him, 
as he leaned on an old broken-down stone 
wall back of her. At some little distance, 
out of earshot, though not out of sight, the 


ONE DAY. 


lately united husband and wife walked up 
and down, as they had done in the days of 
their courtship. 

“I suppose we may consider that a settled 
matter,’ remarked Edward Davenport, glane- 
ing toward the younger couple. 

“T suppose so,” assented Avis, with a faint 
sigh. 

“You will have to lose Ruth, I’m afraid,” 
continued her husband. “But he is one of 
the best fellows in the world.” 

“T am glad of that,” was the answer, with 
a trusting look that spoke volumes. “And 
it will not be so hard now. But think what 
it would have seemed to lose Ruth if I had 
not found you!” 


THE QUARREL. 


" BY MRS. MAY E. MCKITRICK, 


Sweet April quarreled with the Sun 
Once, when her reign had just begun, 
Because he would not send a ray 

Into a hidden woodland nook 
Where, close beside a rippling brook, 
_Some dainty violets hid away. 


“Dear Sun,” plead she, “please wake my 
flowers; 
I’ve wooed them oft with gentle showers, 
And yet the darlings lie asleep. 
I cannot wait for later days; 
Please send your very warmest rays 
And rouse them from their slumber deep.” 


“Nay,” said the Sun, and kindly smiled, 


“Have patience for a time, my child, 
And let your sleeping flowers lie 
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With Earth’s dark curtains round them 
drawn 
To gather strength; ‘twill not be long— 
T’ll wake them for you by and by.” 


But willful April would not hear 
His words of reason nor of cheer. 
She stormed, she shrieked in childish wrath, 
Until, in anger, for a space 
Behind some clouds he hid his face 
And left dark shadows in her path. 


Then quick her passion died away, 
Soft sorrow filled the gloomy"day ; 

She wept as she would never cease. 
The Sun forgave, and smiled again; 
He kissed away her tears, and then 

Between these two was loving peace. 


DAY. 


BY NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


' On, day of days! If I had known 
Before thy wondrous light had flown, 
Or if I had but dimly guessed 
With thee would pass all peace and rest, 
Then had I set each hour of thine 
In memory’s nrost sacred shrine. 


Swiftly the minutes sped away 

And brought the close of that fair day; 
With tender words and clasping hands 
We parted on the golden sands, 

And love, alas! henceforth can be 
Only a memory to me. 


Through all that day, whose flying hours 
Seemed shining links in chains of flowers, 
Beside us walked the spectre Death, 
With pallid cheek and icy breath, 

Aad yet no step, no shadow grim, 

One moment turned our thoughts to him. 


Oh, day of days! Forevermore 

I live in thought thy minutes o’er, 
Striving to win some tone or look 
From dim Oblivion's closing book, 
And sighing: “Oh, that I had known 
Before thy shining hours had flown!” 
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THE 


MERRY picnic 
party sat in a deep 
canyon only a few 
miles from Santa 
Barbara. The 
horses were enjoy- 
ing their barley, and 


the tired hungry 
riders refreshing 


themselves with 
fare as welcome in 
the cool shade of 
the sycamores, 
Light banter flew 
back and forth, and 
viands disappeared rapidly. 

“Looking for a softer stone, Miss Gil- 
more?” was asked-gayly, as a young lady rose 
from her boulder and turned up the canyon. 

Florence Gilmore shook her head lightly, 
saying: 

“Must I remind you that I am prairie- 
bred, and want to see all I can of the mount- 
ains?” 

She was so frank and so pretty that they 
spared her the teasing usually given the 
tenderfoot, and only smiled as she looked 
admiringly up the lofty canyon wall. 

“You come from Missouri?” asked Alice 
Dale, the life of the party. 

“Churchill, Iowa,” corrected Florence. 

“Why, that is Mr. Hastings’s former 
home. You were old acquaintances, then?” 

“We were not acquainted. I did not 
even know it was the same Mr. Hastings 
until last month.” 

“You needn’t be so indignant about it,” 
laughed Miss Ratcliffe, who had a trick of 
saying unpleasant things. “Or was there 
something distasteful about ‘that same Mr. 
Hastings’? How is that?” turning toward 
the gentleman in question. 

“T can’t say,” was the grave reply. “I 
have sometimes found his company rather 
tedious, but respect him altogether too much 
to complain on that account. Miss Gilmore, 
may I not come to your assistance over those 
stones ?” 
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“No, thank you,” Florence answered, 
quickly. “I don’t care for escorts armed 
with chicken-bones. No, pray don’t throw 
them down. Remember poor Jack. He 
trusts to you to relieve him from carrying 
back that lunch. Success to your merciful 
work,” 7 

She scrambled up the great boulders, and 
disappeared around a bend of the canyon. 

“She can’t get Jost,” laughed Miss Dale. 
“T move we let her go alone. I am tired 
enough to rest.” 

So they rested, laughing and chatting. 
But, as half an hour went by and Florence 
did not return, Miss Dale con:missioned the 
uneasy Hastings to look for her. As he 
disappeared, Miss Ratcliffe remarked gayly: 

“She didn’t know it was the same Mr. 
Hastings until last month, and she has 
scarccly spoken to him since; that looks a 
little odd.” 

“Her cousin came then. Probably he 
told her of some old quarrel between him 
and Hastings,” said Miss Dale, loyally. 

“Perhaps. But I was just thinking how 
little we know of Mr. Hastings.” 

“We don’t know anything against him.” 

“Oh, no! Only so many men come West 
who wouldn’t hurry to have their biographies 
published.” 

“Naturally; biographies are not usually 
written until their subjects are dead.” 

“Oh, well, I hope everything is right. 
Only I fancy it’s all over between those 
two.” 

Some such thought was in Maurice Hast- 
ings’s mind as be pushed up the canyon, 
mingled with some anxiety at Miss Gilmore’s 
long absence. Could she have fallen and 
hurt herself, or stepped on a rattlesnake? 

It was with intense relief that he caught 
a glimpse of her blue riding-habit and long 
white plume on the crest of the ridge. She 
had only climbed the hill, and forgotten 
time and friends in that glorious outlook. 
Ten minutes’ hard climb brought him to 
her, still standing entranced. 

And no wonder! Beneath lay the broad 
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green valley, every road and building, orchard 
and grove, distinct; beyond, the white surf 
flashed along the beach, and the Santa Bar- 
bara’ Channel lay wide and smooth, only 
flecked here and there with clouds of fog, 
while the islands of Santa Cruz and Santa 
Rosa stretched along the horizon like a bank 
of storm-clouds. ” 

“T wish it were clearer,” said Florence. 
“Miss Dale said you could distinctly see 
the ridges and hollows on the islands some- 
times. But this mist veils everything.” 

Neither regarded the haze closely. Hast- 
ings knew little of the country, and was 
absorbed in his companion. 

“Look at nearer objects,” he suggested. 
“See, Miss Gilmore, there is a ‘green bay 
tree.’” 

She looked eagerly, but could scarcely 
make it out, far down in the canyon on 
the other side of the ridge, and lost in the 
thicket of live-oak and sycamore. 

“Tsn’t there some way to get down there?” 

“A cattle-trail yonder. But is it worth 
while? It is farther off than it looks, and 
very steep.” 

“You are getting lazy,” Florence answered, 
turning gayly downward. “ But I have some 
Yankee energy yet, and I don’t propose to 
lose my only chance of winning a crown of 
bay.” 

She gave not one glance along the glorious 
mountain vista, or she must have seen the 
cloud of smoke rising and joining the mist. 
And that distant crackling and roaring— 
what should it be but the stream in the 
canyon, and the wind in the tree-tops? 

The trail was steep, crooked, and seemed 
endless; the thorny chaparral tore at her 
habit, swept.off her hat, and struck her in 
the face; but she persevered, and at last— 
hot, tired, scratched, and breathless—reached 
her goal. 

“* Flourish like a green bay tree’! That 
will mean something to me hereafter. What 
a tower of verdure and freshness it is!” 

She sat down on a rock, dipped her hand- 
kerchief in the stream to cool her hot 
cheeks, and proceeded to weave into a wreath 
the twigs Hastings brought her. But pres- 
ently, while he hesitated whether or not 
to ask the reason of her late coldness, she 
looked up. 


“Ts there a waterfall near? Listen!” 


He did listen, and then sprang hurriedly 


out from the trees and looked up. Great 
smoke-clouds were rolling over the eastern 
ridge, and the roaring grew every moment 
louder. 

“Stay where you are!” he shouted, and 
hurried up the steep path for a clearer view, 
But. Florence involuntarily thrust her half. 
finished wreath in her pocket and followed. 
His swift return stopped her. 

“No use! That ridge will be a sea of 
flames before we could reach it. We can’t 
get back.” 

“But we must!” Florence gasped. “We 
must warn them, and besides—” 

“They are safer than we are. That can- 
yon is steeper and more rock-walled than 
this. Come back to the water.” 

She looked wildly up the steep crooked 
trail; but, if it had seemed endless coming 
down through stones and chaparral, what 
would it be going up? Already the smoke- 
clouds shut out the sun, and sparks were 
pouring up the eastern ridge. How long 
before the fire would leap the canyon and 
roar between her and her friends ? 

Hastings drew her back, unresisting. 

“We must go where the canyon walls are 
steeper,” he called in her ear. Already the 
roaring fire drowned ordinary tones. 

Up along the stream quickly, springing 
from stone to stone where there was no sandy 
margin—no time now to think of wet feet or 
draggled skirts! The flames were flashing 
over the eastern ridge. On the western 
ridge, between them and their friends, the 
sparks were falling thickly on the dry 
parched grass—there, it was beginning to 
smoke! 

Florence shuddered fearfully. 

Hastings stopped where the stream 
emerged from between almost perpendicular 
cliffs, and giant boulders seemed to forbid 
further progress. There was a lofty syca- 
more overhead, and a quiet pool below. 

“We are out of danger?” Florence asked. 

“Oh, yes. It very seldom burns out the 
bottom of these canyons. We were prob- 
ably safe enough where we were, but one 
likes to be sure.” 

“T wonder how the fire started ?” 

“Somebody dropped a match or neglected 
a camp-fire, probably. The grass is like 
tinder now.” 

“T wish we could have warned our friends,” 
she said. 
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“They are all right. 
and their road too.” 

“And how are we to get away ?” 

“We must wait till the fire is over.” 

They stood watching the flaming ridge, 
both faces awed and pale. Suddenly 
Florence seized his arm. 

“Oh, look !” 

She pointed to a great prickly-pear, sur- 
rounded by the fire. It was shriveling and 
contorting in the terrible heat, its fleshy 
green limbs twisting and writhing as if in 
mortal agony. Then, one by one, they sank 
and fell over, limp and lifeless, The girl 
trembled violently. 

“Are there many living things in these 
mountains?” 

“Yes, but they are too wise to be caught 
by fires.” 

“But if they were penned in—like us?” 

“We are safe.” 

A strong cool wind had been blowing up 
the canyon, keeping the smoke and sparks 
and terrible heat far above them. Now it 
suddenly slackened and grew hot; the fire 
had entered the canyon farther down. Hast- 
ings’s face grew grave, and he lifted himself 
among the boulders to look up-stream. 
Florence watched him anxiously. 

“Can we retreat farther?” 

“Ye-es,” a little doubtfully; “but we 
have water here, and this sycamore will stop 
the falling sparks. Better stay here.” 

She understood. Up among those great 
slippery rocks, there was even less chance 
than this—neither shelter nor water—and 
already a feverish thirst possessed: both. 
That little pool was priceless. 

Hotter and hotter! Both ridges were 
aflame now, fire eating slowly downward 
from both, sparks falling thick and fast, 
the wind growing ever hotter, and the smoke 
coming lower. The tree still shielded them 
from the fiery shower, but its young leaves 
were shriveling with the heat. Florence 
could scarcely breathe, save as she pressed 
her wet handkerchief to her lips. 

A clump of tall carisa grass, a rod away, 
had been rustling to and fro as if it con- 
cealed some restless monster. Now it sud- 
denly flamed up like a giant torch, and the 
added heat seemed to scorch their faces. 

“It is like the angel with the flaming 
sword,” panted Florence, behind her hand- 
kerchief. “Doesn’t it remind you of the 


That canyon is safe, 
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words of the martyr who was rescued from 
the flames before it was quite too late: 
‘It was indeed most painful; but, when the 
agony was greatest, an angel stood beside me 
and pointed upward.’ ” 

Hastings looked almost reverently at her 
brave pure face, seeming to him more 
angelic than the mounting finger of fierce 
flame she indicated. But the front of her 
dress was beginning to smoke. He tore up 
a bush, dipped it in the pool, and dashed it 
over her and himself. 

“We shall hardly take cold now,” he 
said, dryly. “If we were only salamanders! 
But courage! this is the worst.” 

She looked up at the shriveling leaves, 
at the fire creeping closer on every side, 
and the thickening smoke. 

“Tt must be; we could not stand much 
worse.” 

A glowing cinder fell on her hat. Hast- 
ings dashed it off, but not before the white 
plume blazed up. 

“ Poor feather!” she said, smiling bravely. 
“Look how the bay tree is shriveling! 
Nothing can stand this heat.” 

“Tt is not killed; it will revive and put 
out fresh leaves,” he said, hastily. 

“Tt will live again,” she repeated, almost 
inaudibly; then, looking up through the 
blinding smoke, she asked: 

“Mr. Hastings, are you ready ?” 

A strange question, yet seeming strangely 
natural amid the scorching heat and suffo- 
cating smoke. He did not even try to evade 
it by weak assurances of safety. She was 
no frightened child to need soothing. 

“T have tried to do my duty. I am not 
afraid.” 

Quick displeasure clouded the brave girl- 
ish face. 

“What good can it do you to say that 
now? You do not even deceive me! 
Surely, surely, you can be true here and 
now.” y 

“Miss Gilmore! I don’t understand you.” 

She made an impatient gesture. 

“ What use to keep up the pretense here? 
I am not an officer; if I were, I could not 
harm you now. There may be very few 
minutes left to us.” 

“But, Florence, I—” 

She had sunk down beside the pool— 
wisely, for the air was cooler and purer 
there. He followed her example, crushing 
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a live coal on her dress as he did so. 
The clear eyes turned toward him. 

“Thank you; but waste no more precious 
time on me—you need it yourself! The 
arbitrary divisions men make between inno- 
cence and crime don’t matter much at a 
moment like this.” 

“Crime? Great heavens, Florence, do 
you believe me guilty of crime?” 

The utter amazement in his face and 
voice carried conviction with it. Her 
cheeks, already crimsoned by the heat, 
flushed yet deeper; but her eyes lit up 
joyously. 

“Tt isn’t true, then? Oh, I am so glad— 
I mean, sorry—I—I thought—” She broke 
down in utter confusion. 

“May I inquire what my crime was sup- 
' posed to be?” Hastings asked, half angry 
and half amused. 

“Tam so sorry. It was some mistake— 
about a bank. Will said you were supposed 
to be in Canada,” stammered Florence. 

“So-o! He must needs confound me 
with Heddings, the defaulting cashier! Not 
an incomprehensible mistake, but not alto- 
gether complimentary.” 

“Tam sorry,” she repeated, penitently, 

“Tf we get out of this alive, I will show 
you a letter of introduction given me by the 
president of the bank. So this is why you 
have all but given me the cut direct lately? 
There, don’t cry, dear. It was all right. 
How should you know? Of course, you 
could have nothing to do with a fugitive 
thief. Only it settles one question for me! 
I had actually hoped I was winning some 
favor with you; and lo, you trust me so 
little as to believe that!” 

“Do you think i wanted to believe it? 
that it did not hurt me?” she asked, tear- 
fully. “Only I thought I had no choice, 
But what does it matter now? Forgive me, 
please. If we must die together, let it be 
without anger.” 

Recalled suddenly to their situation, 
Hastings looked up, rose, and looked 
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around more closely, then knelt again beside 
her. 

“T don’t blame you, my darling, And 
we are not going to die, either, though I am 
glad we thought so long enough to under. 
stand each other. Let our prayers be 
thanksgivings for deliverance, and our plans 
for life together, and not death. The smoke 
is thinning, the heat abating; the fire near. 
est us has burnt itself out.” 

But it was full two hours before they 
could recross the burned ridge—slipping on 
ashes, avoiding heaps that still smoldered, 
and blackening themselves hopelessly against 
charred stalks which had proved too green to 


be wholly consumed, They received a rapt- ° 


urous welcome from the nearly distracted 
party, who still waited and watched in the 
faint hope of their return. 

“And on your account we needn’t regret 
that we can’t reach Santa Barbara before 
dark,” remarked Miss Ratcliffe, after the first 
joyous greeting. ‘Scorched mustache, singed 
hair, burned plume, faces red as fire and almost 
blistered, clothes generally scorched, holes 
burned in a dozen different places, and black 
as charcoal-men! My dear Miss Gilmore, 
don’t let any particularly prized admirer see 
you in that plight.” 

Florence stole a shy glance at her lover, 
who laughed. 

“Really, Miss Ratcliffe, I deny her right 
to any admirer but myself to-night, and I 
am quite contented with her appearance.” 

“Then you did have heat enough to melt 
her stubborn heart at last,” laughed Miss 
Dale, taking all for jest. 

“A bond that could not be welded in 
to-day’s fire probably never would be,” 
commented another. 

“You look as if you had enjoyed it— 
roasting and all,” said Miss Ratcliffe. 

“T suppose,” Florence spoke slowly, “it 
does one good to look death in the face 
once in a while: one sees things clearer; 
life looks so different then. But I think the 
enjoyment part comes afterward.” 


UNEXPRESSED. 


BY W. H. FIELD. 


Far down below the line where sea and sky 
Mingle their kindred lives to one deep blue, 
Unknown, unseen, beyond all human view, 

A thousand treasure-ships are sailing by. 


Far down, like to unrisen stars, below 

The visible horizon of the mind, 

Too deep for either words or tears to find, 
Flit myriad thoughts that only self can know. 
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THIS MAN AND THIS WOMAN. 


BY ROBERT C, 





VII. 


HAT summer! For 
the first time since 
he could remember, 

Jim was loved—wor- 
shiped rather, idol- 
ized! There was a 
smile for him, a kiss, 
a song, at all times, 
in the hot and dingy 
city lodging to which 
he took his wife. 

He thought that 
for once in his life 
he had made some- 
one happy. 

Tilly grew a little paler, maybe, as the 
weeks wore on; and August with its sultri- 
ness was at hand, and there was no country 
green, while the noise and rumble of the 
city were like physical pain to her. 

But then, Jim was growing less restless, 
and was valiantly fighting down the sense 
of misery caused by Celia’s defection. In 
fact, he owned to himself, with a sort of 
shamefacedness, that through his efforts to 
make Tilly happy he was encompassing 
happiness for himself, 

Good! thought he, at this idea; that was 
a good subject for a sermon—the obtaining 
of happiness for oneself when one tries to 
make others happy. 

“Don’t you think that a good subject, 
Tilly?” he asked her. 

“ Heavenly,” she told him. Perhaps, had 
he broached the idea to her that one’s 
happiness was largely gained by making 
others miserable, she would have called that 
heavenly too. For Tilly knew very little 
about heaven—was new to it; and, as he 
had brought it to her, she had no doubt 
that all he did was angelic, and, by logical 
sequence, heavenly. 

But Jim did not write that sermon; like 
much else that now came into his mind to 
do, he put it off till that vague millennium, 
“sometime.” 


Vv. MEYERS, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 336. 


He felt as though he grew daily, and was 
sure he impressed their landlady with his 
manliness; for she always addressed him 
as ‘‘sir,” and once, in a state~ef.preoccupa- 
tion over his extreme youth, called him 
“your reverence,” 

For the landlady was sure it was an 
elopement, and would soon have found out 
through Tilly, only that Jim impressed it 
upon his wife that the woman who rented 
them their rooms was in a far inferior social 
position to that of the wife of the Reverend 
James Arbury. 

“Oh, Jim,” said Tilly, “don’t you think 
that vainglorious, to talk about superior and 
inferior social positions—that is, for a 
clergyman to think of such a thing?” 

“ We are all alike in nature, Tilly,” replied 
he, with jovial superiority; “but culture 
makes a difference,” 

“But I am not cultured,” argued Tilly. 

“But I am,” retorted Jim, “and, as you 
are my wife, you share my position. Do 
you see?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Tilly, though she 
did not. 

“And after a while,” pursued Jim, “you 
will be cultured too. I'll educate you, Tilly, 
that’s what I’ll do—I’ll educate you. What 
do you say to that?” 

Tilly did not look supremely happy at 
the prospect. 

“T wonder if it will be anything like my 
old melodeon exercises?” ventured she. 

And Jim felt a little sinking at the heart; 
had he married a wife who would never 
have any culture? 

Tilly knew she had said something wrong, 
but not quite what it was. She came up to 
his chair and threw her arms round him 
from the back, putting her chin down upon 
his shoulder, 

“T never could learn very well, Jim,” she 
said; “but I know one thing you nor any- 
one else could ever teach me to do better— 
and that is, to love you.” 

So Jim’s heart rose again. 
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“You are right, Tilly,” he said, “love is 
more than culture; it is—” 

“God!” she said, softly, 

What could he say to that? Only, he 
was a fellow who had a stubborn mind, and 
that mind told him that his wife must not 
associate familiarly with the landlady. So, 
the next morning, he gave his instructions 
to that effect. 

“Why, of course,” said Tilly. “I wouldn’t 
speak to the President, if you didn’t want 
me to. But she’s kind; and, when people 
are kind to me, they can do whatever they 
please with me. I wish we’d stolen my melo- 
deon—we could have carried it together.” 

Ah, thought Jim, music was a better com- 
panion than the landlady, and he would 
have his way. So he invested in a cheap 
organ, and it was worth more than the 
money it had cost, to witness Tilly’s grati- 
tude. It was worth something, too, to see 
the frail girlish figure seated at this organ, 
while from under her thin fingers, now 
beginning to be soft and white, came the 
tenderest harmonies. 

Jim liked it. He thought it would have 
been in keeping to have a stained-glass 
window above her, to throw down upon her 
a glow such as he loved to imagine must have 
bathed Saint Cecilia. Sometimes in the even- 
ing, when the noises outside were dulled 
somewhat, she would play a hymn and sing 
it in her musical voice, Jim’s arm round 
her, her head resting up against his breast. 
Maybe she would stop in the midst of it, 
and, her hands weaving chords on the 
organ, ask Jim if he really loved her and 
as much as he had once loved Celia. 

He could always give an answer that 
satisfied her, and was sorry that her mind 
ran upon Celia—false, fair Celia. He was 
making her happy, he would keep her 
happy; so what more could he do? 

Thus the time passed, and summer was 
gone, and you could close the window at 
dusk and feel very cozy in the lamp-light, 
all the busy world shut out. And so, also, 
came the time for Jim’s return to college. 
Tilly was to be alone from Monday morning 
till Saturday, and Jim would be with her 
every Saturday and Sunday. It would be 
strange living. 

Strange living! Jim saw that all at once. 
Could it go on like this? He had made 
Tilly happy, he had saved her in her hour 
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of despair; but what had he done? But 
he must hide all misgivings from her, who 
looked up to him as to a tower of strength, 

He was nervous and grieved when the 
morning arrived that should take him back 
to his studies. Tilly, though, was smiling 
and calm, and prepared an especially appe- 
tizing breakfast for him, and rattled away 
as though her heart were the merriest heart 
in the world, and succeeded in making him 
lose sight of forebodings that had _ been 
gathering thick and fast for a week or go, 

He kissed her and went from the house, 
a merry word from her speeding him cn his 
way. He turned round half a dozen times 
as he went down the street, only to see her 
leaning from the window, her bright hair 
glistening in the sun, her handkerchief 
waving him farewell. Then he turned a 
corner and was gone. 

Maybe at that moment Tilly went in from 
the window, scarcely merry, and, leaning 
her bright head upon the little organ, held 
the handkerchief before her eyes until it 
was heavy with damp and could with diff- 
culty have waved in the air as it had waved 
when her husband looked back at her from 
the sun-slanted street. And maybe she was 
soon provoked with her weakness, and went 
to the white keys to make the music that 
should help her to bear a loneliness deeper 
than she could ever have imagined, and 
which she must bear without a complaining 
word, if only because of all that Jim was 
to her and had done for her. 

If she only had someone to talk to! But 
there was no one except Mrs. Reilly, their 
landlady; and, rigorously heeding all that 
Jim had told her regarding her position 
toward that person, she was so cold in her 
bearing that Mrs. Reilly was positive it had 
been an elopement, and had even her sus- 
picions that there might have been theft 
or something equally flagrant attached to it, 
or why should this young wife be so reticent 
and chilly, and never go out of doors unless 
her boy of a husband were with her? 

So Tilly had no one to talk to, and Mrs. 
Reilly had her misgivings. And there was 
Jim with his misgivings going on to college! 
Suppose, by some means or other, his father 
had learned the true state of affairs! Suppose 
the doctor had written, cutting off allow- 
ances! That letter would be lying in col- 


lege, waiting to be read; for Jim had left 
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no address behind him when he went away 
in the summer. 

In the car, inventing miseries of this sort, 
Jim was in‘a‘cold perspiration. Gradually 
he became positive the doctor had written 
such a letter. After: that, the train seemed 
to move so slowly that he went from car to 
car, as though that made speed. 

At last, he was in the college town. He 
had to pass by Mrs. Rosa’s old house; 
it had been treated to a fresh coat of paint, 
and new people were in the place. Then 
he saw in the distance the little wood, look- 
ing rusty in approaching frost-time. Next 
Saturday, he would tell Tilly these two 
incidents, especially of the wood. 

Then he was in college—had greeted some 
of the fellows, who were a little blue on 
their own account—and was going after his 
letter. 


VIII. 


But he was not to get his letter at once. 
First, he must be waylaid and told the 
greatest bit of college news. And that was, 
that Blight’s widow, tired of waiting for his 
finding the necessary funds, had secured 
them herself, and taken him away with an 
unlimited supply of waistcoats, and they 
were now popularly supposed to be quarrel- 
ing at a great rate at Monte Carlo, where 
Blight had developed an enthusiastic admi- 
ration for the green table. 

When Jim had laughed as much as was 
expected of him over this news, he broke 
from his friends and went for his letter. 
The influence of mind over matter may 
have been responsible for the letter’s being 
there, for it was there. Or was it telepathy 
—the action of the mind of the writer on 
his mind—that told him it had come? His 
heart seemed to stop beating as he put out 
his hand for the envelope. 

But it was not from the doctor, as Jim 
saw when he glanced at the superscription. 
Did he know that handwriting? An angry 
flush was in his face as he looked down at 
the square packet in his hand. It was from 
Celia. It had come the very week he had 
left college, months back, in June—his wed- 
ding-week. He did not know whether to 
open it or not. Of course, he opened it. 

“Forgive me, dear old boy,” he read, 
“for writing that last letter to you. I was 
irritated when I wrote it. I expected a reply 
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immediately, and you did not answer. Have 
I wounded you past recall? Don’t say that, 
Jim. Remember that your father always 
treated you as an irresponsible boy, and you 
took such treatment without a murmur. I 
will confess that I engaged myself to: you 
more out of bravado, to let the doctor see 
that I was strong as himself. I always 
had the kindest affection for you, but I 
regarded you as so much younger than 
myself; for I had been in the world of 
society three years, and you as yet knew 
nothing of it and how soon it ages a girl. 
An eligible marriage has always been held 
out to me as the sole purpose of a woman’s 
life; and so, when you came to me with 
your young trust and love, I was more 
amused than impressed, and the desire to 
annoy your father was uppermost in my 
mind. When your loving letters came to 
me, I despised myself; but I held off as 
long as I could, fearing that I should wound 
you with the truth. Then I sent you that 
letter and the ring. But I had no sooner 
written than the reaction came—I knew 
that you loved me with all the glory of 
a first love, the tenderest feeling a man can 
ever have; and I found that I was not so 
old, after all. I am old in worldliness, but 
not in love. The two years in my disfayor 
will be as nothing in a little while, and, in 
a year or so, we shall meet as equals. So 
forgive me, dear old Jim, and send me back 
my little ring. I cannot do without my 
turquoise ring, Jim, and that must prove 
to you—more than I can write in words— 
my feeling for you.” 

And Tilly, in the city, had the crushed 
ring, and Tilly was his wife! Yes, there 
was Tilly in the city, knowing not a soul 
there, loving him as though he were a god, 
waiting for him, praying for him—in the 
eyes of God and man, belonging to him 
as no other woman dared! And there was 
Celia, and the years he had known her— 
his old devotion to her, her beauty and 
charm of cultured life! 

Yea, what had he done? He was stunned, 
ehilled to the marrow. But he had learned 
to be secretive now, and none of his college- 
mates knew that there was anything amiss 
with him, though they may have thought 
he had passed an especially jolly vacation, 
and so brought back with him some of the 
hilarity he had enjoyed of late. 
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So passed that first week, and Saturday 
came: and Saturday took him to Tilly. 

“Jim!” she cried, before he had touched 
the door-knob—for had she not been on the 
watch for him even hours before he could by 
any possibility have come? It was so pleasant 
to pretend that he might turn the corner at 
any moment ! 

He was laughing gayly, telling her of the 
old place, her sister’s house, the little wood, 
young Blight. She regarded him with a 
puzzled look. Then she laughed cheerfully 
too. She had learned some new music 
during his absence—a longing restless noc- 
turne of Chopin’s, and he sat beside her 
listening as she played it now. And all the 
time he was thinking of Celia, and the 
thought made him contemptible in his own 
eyes—a man unable to support his wife, 
living here like a beggar—a very hypocrite, 
pretending to an interpretation of the Divine 
Word! 

He would do something—he would earn 
a living; his father should send no more 
money to him! And yet what could he do? 
There were his class essays: they had cost 
him a deal of reading and thought, and that 
one defending Esau had been very ingenious. 
But he had a thought borne in upon him 
that the public might not be wildly anxious 
to read them, even if he could find a young 
editor who would publish them. What 
could he do to support himself and Tilly, 
and feel more like an honorable man? It 
was all thought as he sat there that evening 
and listened to Tilly’s playing. Then the 
new music was all done, and he must rouse 
himself. 

“Tilly,” he said, all at once, “ where is 
that battered old ring I once buried? You 
know what I mean.” 

“What do you want it for, Jim?” 

She came over to him, looking into his 
eyes. 

“T wished to see it, that is all,” he answered. 
“Tt does not matter—it really does not matter 
at all.” 

“Oh, I will get it for you,” she said, 
“though you must not take it away from 
me. I went to the wood to get that ring 
that day, you know; so I think you will let 
me keep it?” 

“Why should you not?” he returned, 
blithely. ‘‘ Indeed, I refuse to see it now—I 
wouldn’t look at it if you brought it to me. 


We will never speak of it again, please, 
Now play to me again.” 

And, as she played, came the strengthened 
resolve to support his wife; he would write 
to his father to-morrow and tell him all, and 
abide by the consequences, 

But he did not write to his father the next 
day. He saw his wife in the white morning 
light and he was startled: she looked posi- 
tively ill. What should he do if she became 
ill, and he at college and without money? 
He certainly dared not write to his father 
and have his allowance cut off instanter. 

Tilly looked ill! Was there a cause for 
the alteration in her looks? The night 
before, Saturday night, when all was hushed 
and still and her young husband breathed 
quietly in deep sleep, she had risen and flut- 
tered about his coat stretched upon the back 
of achair. She knew that something ailed 
Jim—that his manner, for all its gay quality, 
was not as it should be. Had there been 
bad news? Was money scarce? And why 
had he wanted to see that ring? Was it very 
valuable—worth lots of money? 

She looked into his coat-pocket for bills 
from duns. She found a bill which could 
not be liquidated—Celia’s letter. Why had 
Jim kept that letter? Why do many of us 
keep certain letters under lock and key at 
this moment? 

Tilly carried the letter into the next room, 
and, in the dim light of a wax taper, read it. 
She understood then: understood that, if 
Jim no longer cared for Celia, he would 
never have kept that letter, whose post-mark 
told her had been left at college for him 
far off in June, when he had been so newly 
married. He had not got it in time to stop 
his marriage! 

“Tt is my fault,” she told herself. “TI have 
brought all this misery upon him. It is all 
my fault.” 

With a light step, she went and put the 
letter into the coat-pocket again, and lay 
down beside her sleeping husband without 
disturbing him. 

She was up before Jim in the morning, 
and was waiting for him at the dainty 
breakfast-table with its bunch of flowers 
and its glowing oranges. 

“How bright you look, Tilly,” said Jim, 
his heart smiting him, he pitied her so 
much and thought she looked so ill. 

“Bright?” she echoed. “ Why should I 
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not be bright? The world is full of bright- 
ness; we should be very ungrateful if we 
refused to take it when it is offered us, Come 
now, let us have breakfast.” 


IX. 


Titty had many long days for thought 
now. She knew no one in the city except 
Mrs. Reilly, and Jim had never raised the 
embargo ostracising that lady. She dreaded 
the streets and the surge and press of the 
people there; every other woman she saw 
there seemed to know some other woman, 
and did not even so much as see her. It 
made her feel lonelier than ever, to go out 
into the bright busy streets and have no one 
of all those hurrying people give her a glance 
of recognition. She could only stay in her 
rooms and think. And out of her thought 
there crystallized a great pain for Jim, who 
must have married her only out of compas- 
sion. Had he not pitied her from the very 
beginning? Had he not pitied her that day 
out in the wood, when her sister had struck 
her and she had gone and dug up the ring 
preparatory to going to the only Friend of 
loneliness and dearth, the Lord? , 

Only pity! More than ever did she now 
stand in awe of Jim. Could anything be 
undone now? She loved him so—had always 
loved him, it seemed to her, and there had 
been Celia all the time. Doubtless Celia 
had treated him badly; but, if he loved her, 
he would forgive that, for she knew what she 
might take from Jim and still love him. 

But Jim must not know what she felt— 
no, no. She was quite gay when she saw 
him on the following Saturday, and he was 
gay too. And what a gulf was forming 
between them! ; 

Jim’s care for his own peace of mind lay 
in the one direction—to support his wife by 
his own unaided efforts; it was agony for 
him to take money from his father now. 
One thing he must do, and that was to give 
up the ministry. Yet what could he do 
to earn money, if he did that? Sometimes 
he was half crazed when he thought of his 
position and his wife. And there he would 
be in college, learning shades of meaning 
in the simple all-sufficing word of Christ, 
whose teaching had been all of loye antl 
charity, the higher love, and who was the 
balm for the sorrowful and the heavy-laden. 
Then on Saturday there would be the going, 


to Tilly, to find her pale and thin—a strange 
wistfulness upon her, which he could not 
understand nor explain. Her music irri- 
tated him, and to stop it he would sometimes 
say: 

“It is Saturday night, and the shops are 
open. Let us go and look at the windows.” 

He was bolder now, and did not care if 
he were seen with Tilly—courted exposure, 
perhaps, in order to bring about a change 
he was not brave enough to compass by 
more legitimate means. 

So she would slip on her bonnet, and they 
would go and stand before the bright shop- 
windows, and I doubt if either saw much 
of the pretty wares therein. 

Sometimes, feeling more guilty than ever, 
he would take out Celia’s letter and dream 
over it,and wonder how she fared. For he 
heard nothing of her, his father having sent 
him a meagre note in September, to tell him 
of his return from Europe, and that was all 
—a short note, written on a prescription- 
blank. At that moment, there might flash 
upon him the thought of Tilly’s pinched 
face, Tilly’s abnormally large eyes, and the 
loving smile with which she ever greeted 
him. 

Mrs. Reilly was now positive that the 
elopement had proved a failure, and that 
her lodger was on the .point of deserting his 
wife. Many times she was on the verge of 
demanding her rooms, and as many times 
she held back; for, though Tilly refused to 
be friendly, there was that in her eyes which 
told the landlady her heart was not in her 
manner. 

“Ti’s that highfalutin’ husband of hers,” 
said Mrs. Reilly. ‘I guess he’s some rela- 
tion to a millionaire, and her mother set in 
market. And him a minister! Preserve us! 
The pair of ’em ought to be spanked.” 

The cold weather came, and Christmas 
came too. Jim spent the day of days with 
his wife, of course, and he had never seen 
her cheerfuller, prettier. He had a little 
gold cross for her, and he pinned it at her 
throat. 

A cross! He had once taken a glittering 
cross to himself—Celia, with her shower of 
bright buttons; now Tilly took to herself a 
cross from him. 

She had no gift for him; it had grieved 
her that this must be so, but she felt that she 
could not give him a happy gift while she 
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knew his heart was Celia’s. But he did not 
miss her gift, and this only told her she had 
been right. 

January came, and February, March— 
April, even; and the only change was a lassi- 
tude that took possession of each. 

One Monday in May, on going to college, 
Jim received a letter from his father: he 
was to go home in June and spend the sum- 
mer months with the doctor. 

“You will reach your majority in the 
summer,” wrote Dr. Arbury, “and I must 
understand you a little better. Before that, 
though, I wish to see you. Suppose you 
come to me next week—Saturday and Sun- 
day. I have something of importance to lay 
before you.” 

Something of importance! There could 
be only one thing of importance: the doctor 
had learned the truth, and was going to make 
the best of it—or the worst. 

Jim was almost glad; something was 
coming to break the awful monotony, he 
cared not what. 

This was Monday. By Saturday, he had 
made up his mind to tell Tilly that he would 
not go into the Church. 

But he told her nothing. For, when he 
reached the lodging that Saturday, Tilly was 
not at the door to receive him. She was in 
the sitting-room, seated at the organ, looking 
very young and lovely in her soft white 
frock. 

“ Hush!” she said, smiling strangely as he 
opened the door, “and listen!” She had her 
finger raised. 

“What is it?” he whispered, the exalta- 
tion in her face impressing him as did a 
certain picture of the Annunciation. 

She rose and went to him, and reached up 
both hands till they rested upon his shoul- 
ders. 

“There is something I have heard for 
some time now,” she said; “it is a little 
voice that has never yet been heard in the 
world before.” 

He understood her. He clasped her to 
him; he folded her to his heart, letting her 
cry restfully there. Then, when they were 
calmer, he took Celia’s letter from his pocket, 
went to the stove, in which burned a pale 
flame, and threw it in and watched it shrivel 
and crisp and disappear. She did not ask 
him what he had burned, for she knew. 

Long they sat and talked that night, 


a dark cloud gone, a fair light shining in 
upon them. He would go to his father next 
Saturday—she would not mind?—and he 
would lay the case before him. A way 
would open, and he would be a clergyman, 
after all; for the first time, he felt “called.” 

It was pleasant and full of relief to talk 
this way on Sunday as well. He left Tilly 
on Monday morning, a new man. She 
dreaded everything from this interview with 
his father; she thought that nothing but 
disaster could come of it, and she would be 
the only one blameworthy. 

But Jim left her, noticing nothing, so 
filled was he with the new réle that he was 
to take. He was elated all the week; he 
was going to-announce himself to his father 
and the world at large as a man and a hus- 
band. On Saturday, he went to the doctor, 


X. 

How old and toil-worn the doctor looked! 

“Well, Jim,” Doctor Arbury said, “ you 
are less like veal than you used to be. You 
have improved, boy.” 

Jim had looked for nothing short of harsh 
accusation and contempt. What did it mean? 
He opened his lips. 

“Be ready for dinner,” the doctor called 
over his shoulder, as he moved away, “at 
the usual hour.” 

The usual hour! the old home-hour! 
Did the doctor know anything? 

Jim went up to the room he had known 
as his own. Nothing had been changed; 
there were all the old luxurious, even 
effeminate, things he had once gathered 
about him, There was even a vase of fresh 
rosebuds on the dressing-table. He sank 
upon a velvet couch and thought of his 
wife—she must be playing her music at 
this very time. Surely the doctor knew 
nothing. 

He took a bud from the vase on the table, 
and slipped it into his buttonhole. It was 
a soft white thing, suggestive of his wife. 
This should be her gage—he would have an 
explanation with his father at the dinner- 
table. 

He hurried down the stairs. He paused 
at the drawing-room door and looked in. 
There was Mrs. Winship, flashing with 
diamonds and looking up into Dr. Arbury’s 
face as though all the old-time disagreement 
had been overcome. 
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And there was Celia! So radiant was she, 
so dazzling in a marvelous gown that was as 
arich frame to her richer beauty, that Jim 


fairly gasped. She saw him out there and* 


sailed toward him, the frou-frou of her gar- 
ments sounding like music. She held out a 
white hand to him. 

“Well, Jim,” she said, as sweetly as a loving 
woman can say the name of the man who is 
more to her than all other men, “I sent that 
rose you wear—I knew you would under- 
stand.” 

Then he was in the room; and his father, 
with new familiarity, slapped him on the 
back. 

“A little surprise—eh, Jim?” he said. 
“The world is full of surprises. 
Winship and Celia in Paris, and we traveled 
much together. I met someone else you 
know—a fellow who told me he was a college 
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I met Mrs. ° 
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chum of yours: Blight, his name is. I saw 
him at Monaco; he was gambling for all he 
was worth, and his fat elderly wife never left 
his side, so jealous was she. Come, take 
Celia in to dinner; Mrs. Winship and I 
yield the places of honor to you two.” 

It was all bewilderment to Jim: the ele- 
gant appointments of the table, the smiling 
decorousness of the old butler, the subtle 
perfume of Celia’s garments—everything. 
But he got through with it somehow, and 
then the ladies were driven away to some 
entertainment or other, Jim taking them to 
their carriage. 

When Jim re-entered the house, his father 
had gone to his own room and could not be 
seen. 

Jim passed a restless night. He waited 
eagerly for morning and’ the breakfast-hour. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


THE CLOUD-SPIRIT. 


BY 


THE moon hung high in the heavens, 
A white cloud sailed near by 

Like a phantom-spirit of silence 
’Gainst the midnight blue of the sky. 


A silvery sheen of moonlight 
Fell athwart my chamber floor, 

And the phantom-ghost made shadows 
Flit over it—o’er and o’er. 


The solemn hush and the silence, 
And the soft light over it all, 
Seemed like a hallow from heaven 

Thrown o’er the casement wall. 


The sound of wings in the stillness 
Came through the empty space; 

An angel came in the darkness, 
And stroked my pallid face. 
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My hair falling over the pillow 
In many a wanton wave, 

Dark on its snowy whiteness, 
To the angel’s fingers clave. 


My heart stood still in my bosom, 
And thrilled at the soft caress; 

For the touch seemed strangely familiar, 
That fondled the dark-brown tress. 


He stooped over me in the darkness 
And kissed me again and again, 

Till my heart leaped out of the shadow 
And threw off the old dull pain. 


My bosom heaved with emotion, 
My head rested calm on his breast; 
For methought the cloud-spirit bore me 
In his arms to the land of the blest. 


MANOUNA. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


A SOFT gray sky in which is blent, 
Like swaying sails on ocean’s blue, 
Feathery clouds, each filament 
Just touched with setting sun’s adieu. 


A twilight stillness all around, 
And harvest odors in the air, 

With grotesque shadows on the ground, 
And brooding silence everywhere. 


And in the lake a lonely isle 
Where shadows congregate and play, 
And where the moonbeams love to smile 
And watch the shadows steal away ; 


Where low the pliant willows bend 
Their tips unto the-water’s brim, 

As though a message they would send 
To waiting uymphs concealed within. 
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ISTORY does not hold a more inter- 
esting figure or a more romantic 
story than that of the man whose 

glorious destiny it was to be the discoverer 
of a continent. 

Few of the prominent personages of the 
past have led lives of such wild and daring 
adventure as Christopher Columbus; and 
his wonderful power of endurance, his indom- 
itable energy and unconquerable perseverance 
would have gained him the admiration of 
succeeding generations, even if his labors had 
not been crowned by success, and another 
than he, profiting by his knowledge, and 
given to Europe the certainty that a new 
world existed beyond the trackless waste 
of sea. 

This year, which before its close will com- 
plete the fourth century that has elapsed since 
that achievement, brings the memory of the 
man still closer and more vividly before us; 

(430) 


and the record of his life, which every 
American school-boy knows by heart, is 
recalled with a fresh zest, each familiar 
detail gaining a new attraction as the mind 
hurries swiftly over the intervening ages to 
regard the Columbia of to-day. 

Even the most truculent and obstinate 
of chroniclers, ancient or modern, 
does not dispute the generally 
received tradition that Christo- 
pher Columbus was born about 
the year 1435, and all are 
equally unanimous that the 
republic of Genoa had the 
honor of being his birthplace. 

Few authentic accounts of® 
his early years have come 
down to us; but enough is 
accurately known to prove that, 
as might be expected, his boy- 
hood was noticeable for a pas- 
sionate love of such studies as 
would peculiarly fit him for 
the career which the future held 
in its unseen grasp. Doubtless 
the imagination of the fiery 
youth was early haunted by 
splendid visions of a mighty land lost in 
the mists of the terrible ocean, and the 
belief that he was destined to be its explorer 
must have fastened itself on his mind long 
before the maturity of manhood gave him 
the opportunity to voice the prophecy which 
his genius in its audacity had whispered to 
his eager soul. 

While a mere youth, he began his sea-life, 
and the first voyage in which he took part 
had for its object a chivalrous purpose that 
must have appealed strongly to the poetry 


‘and generosity of his nature; for it was an 


expedition fitted out at Genoa in 1459 by 
John of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, in order 
to recover the kingdom of Naples for his 
father—René, Count of Province. 

For a good many years after his return 
from that ill-conducted venture, the record 
of his adventures is unfortunately vague, 
though enough is definitely known to show 
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that he was occupied with maritime pursuits, 
At length, the reader reaches an incident 
which always remains firmly established in 
his memory, owing to its dramatic interest 
and to the results of which it was the pre- 
cursor. 

Genoa was at war with her sister republic 
o° Venice, and the Genoese ship which 
Columbus commanded was cruising about on 
the watch for prizes in the shape of treasure- 
laden vessels belonging to the imperious 
queen of the Adriatic. Between Lisbon and 
Cape Saint Vincent, they came in sight of a 
prize—a Venetian galley under full sail, 
making toward its distant homeward port, 
after some successful voyage. 

It was still early in the morning when the 
Genoese vessel got within gunshot, and, 
during the entire day, a desperate battle 
was waged. In a hand-to-hand conflict on 
the deck of the Venetian craft, the ship took 
fire, and in a few instants both vessels were 
in flames, for they were so closely bound 
together by spars and grappling-irons that 
Columbus was unable to free his ship from 
the death-grip of his foe. 

The combat suddenly ceased; the flames 
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must soon reach the powder-magazines— 
escape was the one thought left in the minds 
of the recent antagonists. The crews 
plunged into the sea; the only victory now 
desired by the fiercest among them was to be 
the first to reach the shore, which a line of 
breakers revealed, miles distant. 

Columbus himself, when nearly exhausted, 
managed to catch hold of an oar that floated 
near, and thus succeeded in reaching the 
land. He journeyed to Lisbon, in which 
city dwelt his brother Bartholomew, engaged 
in the peaceful occupation of manufacturing 
geographical charts and dealing in books on 
navigation. 

The great Prince Henry had made Lisbon 
the resort of naval men, among whom 
Columbus found congenial companionship. 
He took a part in his brother’s business and 
evidently earned considerable ‘money, for 
later we find him sending remittances to his 
father. While occupied with mercantile 
affairs, so far from relinquishing his dreams, 
he increased his knowledge of geography, 
diligently pursued his other studies, and still 
found leisure to fall in love and marry. 

His wife, Philippa Perestrello, was the 
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daughter of a famous Italian navigator who 
had died while governor of one of the 
Madeira Islands. 

The papers the old seaman had left behind 
him gave Columbus information which only 
strengthened his lifelong conviction, and the 
king of Portugal himself showed the Genoese 
a number of enormous reeds unlike any that 
grew anywhere in the known world, which 
some sailors of his own had picked up in the 
open sea after a violent gale that for days 
and nights had blown ceaselessly out from 
the mysterious west. 

As time went on, his belief that at least 
a route from Spain to India could be found 
strengthened to conviction, and his determi- 
nation to prove the truth of his theory grew 
in proportion to the skepticism and discour- 
agement which his views encountered. It 
makes one’s heart ache to recall the years of 
disappointment, the time and energy spent 
in the vain effort to open the eyes of his own 
countrymen to the glorious possibilities held 
in the realization, of his project: the weary 
journeys from one foreign court to another, 
the rebuffs, the false hopes, the undisguised 
mockery which would have utterly crushed 
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the spirit of a man less rego. 
lute and brave. 

In the year 1485, we find 
Columbus on Spanish soil, 
Leading his little son by the 
hand, he knocked one day at 
the gate of the monastery of 
Santa Maria la Rabida, and 
demanded permission to rest 
there for a few days. The 
convent was poor, the brother. 
hood devout and hard-work- 
ing, depending for subsistence 
on their garden and small 
vineyard. Among thesesimple 
kindly men was a certain Fra 
Juan de Marchena, a student 
and an astronomer, to whom 
the world owes much, for it 
was through his interposition 
that Columbus finally sue- 
ceeded in laying his plans 
before Ferdinand and _Isa- 
bella. 

In this retreat, which was 
carefully restored some forty 
years ago, the tired wanderer 
spent a twelvemonth; but 
though at its expiration he was given the 
opportunity he desired, four more years of 
suspense dragged by before Isabella of Castile 
was able to aid the adventurer and win for 
herself a lasting fame. 

Familiar as is the chronicle, the reader 
feels his pulse quicken as he reaches the 
story of that interview between Columbus 
and the queen, in which she promised her 
utmost assistance. Those terrible iconoclasts, 
modern biographers, may declare as stoutly 
as they please that there is no truth in the 
tale; but we shall all go down to our graves 
believing as implicitly as we did in our 
childhood that the dauntless Isabella avowed 
her determination in the exact words for- 
merly ascribed to her: 

“T undertake the enterprise for my own 
crown of Castile, and I will pledge my jewels 
to obtain the needed sum.” 

In fancy, one watches the little fleet set 
sail from the port of Huelva on the third of 
August, 1492, and few events in history stand 
out so living in the mind as the record of 
that strange voyage across unknown seas. 
The scene of the mutiny remains always an 
especially vivid picture, with the intrepid 
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admiral facing the rebellious crew and sub- 
duing them by mingled appeals to their 
patriotism and their selfishness, 

One can actually see, also, doughty Martin 
Pinzon clinging to the mast of his ship, and 
hear him shouting across the waves to his 
leader: “Land! land!” One watches the 
yessels sail close together, while commanders 
and crews kneel on the decks and repeat the 
“Gloria in Excelsis” in a united burst of 
thankfulness which was to give way to a 
storm of fury and despair when daybreak 
proved that the hoped-for land had been a 
mocking delusion of sunset cloud. 

After all, so far as Columbus was con- 
cerned, the discovery of the new world 
proved a mockery still more terrible, for 
even the certainty that he would keep a 
lasting place on the roil of the future must 
have added a crowning anguish to his per- 
sonal downfall and degradation. 


No man, among the many whom their 
fellows have first tortured and then worshiped, 
ever made a more bitter dying request than 
that of the discoverer, when he desired the 
chains in which he had been brought back 
to Spain to be buried with him. 

Even after death, he could not be allowed 
to lie quiet in his grave. In 1536, Columbus 
in his coffin again crossed the Atlantic, and 
this time was laid to rest in the Cathedral 
of San Domingo, only to be removed some 
two centuries later to Havana. 

Recently there has arisen a new report, 
said to be thoroughly substantiated, that the 
imposing monument in the Havana church 
does not cover the ashes of the illustrious 
dead, but those of some unknown person 
which were forwarded to Cuba instead. 

Well might the Preacher sigh, as he 
summed up the hopes and aims of human 
life: “‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
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THE NIGHT I DIED. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





OME moments elapsed after conscious- 

ness had fully returned before I could 

recall what had happened, though I 

knew that I was lying on the bed in my own 

room and recognized the persons present. 

There were my cousins John and Harry, and 

a noted surgeon whose face was familiar, 

though I had no acquaintance with him; 

and besides these, I saw my old man-servant 
and another attendant. ; 

Memory recovered its sway. I recollected 
that at four o’clock I had been driving along 
a crowded street in a hansom cab. Then 
followed the recollection of an awful jar— 
the overturn—then a blank succeeded. 

The clock on the mantel struck six; I 
counted the strokes, tried to speak, but a 
physical agony as sudden as it was intense 
struck me dumb and motionless, though 
through it all I was aware of what went on. 

The moments seemed hours; I knew that 
preparations were making to put me under 
the influence of an anesthetic. I remem- 
bered that.not long before my own physician 
had warned me against the use of chloro- 
form. I tried to say this, but could not artic- 
ulate; each attempt wasa groan. Then I lay 
still; I felt neither concern nor any wish to 
interfere—the matter seemed wholly beyond 
my control; I was simply submitting to the 
inevitable. 

I knew when the bag was placed to my 
mouth. I inhaled the first aromatically 
sweet odor. I opened my eyes and looked 
about. I saw the doctors and speculated 


vaguely as to the result of their experiment. 
(484) 


I noticed that a lamp had been 
brought in. I heard the measures 
of Chopin’s most fanciful nocturne 
played by a professional musician 
in the opposite house. The soft 
white light and the strains of music 
gradually blended in a delicious 
harmony which human words are 
powerless to describe. The figures 
about the bed slowly receded; the 
voices began to sound far-off, and 
the room to spread gradually out. I felt the 
bodily pain relax its hold, while the white 
light and the minor-keyed air swayed to 
and fro in rhythmic waves that rapidly 
increased in brightness and sweetness till 
they held every faculty in their control. 

Then a voice, which I recognized as that 
of the surgeon, though it seemed to come 
from a great distance, called my name; 
called again more urgently; but I was past 
speech, though I knew the chloroform had 
been removed. I knew, too, that a hurried 
consultation ensued, that somebody cried out 
in alarm and grief, that I was raised in 
someone’s arms, and a voice said: “ Heart- 
failure—I am afraid it is over.” 

I realized that I was dying, but the fact 
only roused a vague impersonal wonder in 
my mind; that very wonder became some- 
how blended with the light and the music, 
then consciousness was gone. 

When I opened my eyes again, I was 
standing in my dressing-room ; the door into 
the bed-chamber was shut. At first, the fact 
of my being there did not strike me as pecu- 
liar; I was listening for the music. It had 
ceased, but the air was still vibrant with 
strange harmonies. 

Then I noticed that several persons were 
present; I singled out Alicia Alderson first. 
She was on her knees, sobbing with painful 
violence; her face was hidden in her hands, 
which were stretched out on alounge. Ata 
little distance stood my cousins John and 
Harry, conversing in whispers and now and 


then regarding Alicia with glances which 
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betrayed a certain impatience of her uncon- 
trollable agony. Still farther off stood my 
neighbor and friend Mr. Cady; near him 
was his wife, with whom Alicia was on fairly 
sisterly terms. 

Nobody appeared to take the slightest 
notice of my presence, and my first sensation 
was one of simple wonder—my first distinct 
thought a desire to comfort Alicia. I 
remembered the hurt and the operation—the 
fainting-fit. It was odd the doctors had not 
explained their mistake; perhaps they had 
left it for me to set matters right. 

I crossed the room and laid my hand on 
Alicia’s shoulder, saying quietly: 

“Get up, dear! It was all a mistake; 
I am not hurt.” « 

She only sobbed on, though I called her 
name several times—even put my arm about 
her neck. I looked round to ask the others 
what it meant. Mrs. Cady had approached 
Alicia and whispered in her ear; she had 
come up so quickly and stood so close that 
I had to step back, Then I heard her 
husband speaking to John. 

“Had you any idea there was a predis- 
position to heart-trouble?” he asked, in a 
low tone. 

“Not the slightest,” my cousin replied. 

“None of us had,” his brother Harry 
added. 

Softly as the words had been spoken, 
Alicia heard; for, without changing her 
attitude, she cried sharply: 

“Ts he really dead? Are you certain?” 

“He is dead,” John answered, without 
turning toward her. 

She moaned in such anguish that I called 
desperately : 

“Alicia, Alicia, I am not dead! Look up! 
Can’t you see me—don’t you hear me?” 

But neither Alicia nor the others paid the 
least attention to my appeal. Mrs. Cady 
shivered and said to her husband: 

“See if there isn’t a window open, Charles ; 
there is a cold draught blowing over Miss 
Alderson.” 

“She would be better off in her own 
room,” John said,-in his hardest voice. 

“Oh, I must go in once more—I must see 
him!” sobbed Alicia. “I can’t believe—” 

“Tam not dead!” I interrupted. “Alicia, 
darling! can’t you see that I am not?” 

“Because there is no death!” 

. It was a new voice that spoke, one which 
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I had not heard for a long while; but I ree- 
ognized it. I turned; my half-brother was 
standing directly in front of me. He had 
been dead for five years, but he looked so 
perfectly natural that for an instant it did 
not strike me as strange to see him. 

- Then I perceived another relative—a 
couple of old friends. They were all dead 
people whom I looked at, and immediately 
I comprehended that everything I fancied 
I saw was a dream—part of the delusion 
caused. by the effect of the anesthetic. 

“Wake me!” I called. “It is the chloro- 
form; raise me up—open the window!” 

“They cannot hear you,” my brother 
answered. “I hear you—we hear you; but 
they cannot.” 

“Will I wake soon?” I asked myself. 
“Why, it was all a nightmare: the hurt— 
everything! Oh, I must wake!” 

“Come,” said my brother; and, as soon 
as he spoke, I was looking into the bed- 
room, though. the door had not opened. 
I saw two men entering. I recognized them 
as an undertaker and his assistant; I had 
often seen them at funerals. My old butler 
was with the pair. The three walked toward 
the bed—a white counterpane covered some 
object stretched out there. 

Then I could only see the dressing-room, 
the groups collected, and hear Alicia’s sobs. 
The pain of the nightmare grew intense. 

“T shall be paralyzed or go crazy if I 
cannot wake!” I whispered to myself. “Oh, 
if only I could get rid of you!” I added, 
addressing the image of my dead brother 
which my fancy had conjured up. 

An expression of lofty pity crossed the 
face of the image and so sorely exasperated 
me that I turned my back on it, as I had so 
often turned my back on that elder brother 
when, still clothed in the flesh, he irritated me 
beyond endurance by his airs of superiority. 

“The years since I went away appear to 
have taught you little,’ came the chill 
response. 

“Tf, instead of having’a nightmare, I were 
really dead,” I exclaimed, “you are the last 
person likely to come and tell me! There 
never was a grain of sympathy between us, 
and we never:had a taste in common.” 

“ How much you have to learn,” the figure 
rejoined, with a faint sigh ; “ your discipline 
will be even harder than I was led to 
expect.” 
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“TI will wake up!” I groaned. 
could only stir!” 

Then my brother seemed to move slowly 
down the room, and I seemed to walk beside 
him. 

“Look back,” was his chill command. 

I obeyed, in spite of a strong effort to 
resist. I saw the interior of the bed-cham- 
ber, though the thick walls and the closed 
door rose between. I saw the undertaker 
and his assistant bending over the bed. 
Then a new burst of grief from Alicia struck 
my ear; Mrs. Cady was leading her away. 
I hurried toward her; my brother followed 
—his hand was on my shoulder. 

“Alicia! Alicia!’ I moaned. 

Close as my brother stood to my side, 
Alicia and her friend passed directly between 
us; neither they nor the three men betrayed 
any recognition of our presence. 

Then—how, I cannot tell—I comprehended 
that all about were no part of a dream: 
every thing and person was real. I had 
passed the mysterious portal which men call 
death! Though still in the world of mor- 
tality, I no longer belonged thereto. 

“Yes, until you are set free,’ was my 
brother’s response to that thought. 

“Who shall set me free?” I asked, “and 
when?” . 

“Only your own will can do it,’ he 
replied, “and your own will must decide 
when.” 

I looked again at Alicia; she had paused 
in the doorway—she was looking back; her 
white face and agonized eyes were fixed full 
on me. I called her name, but she neither 
saw nor heard, and passed slowly from the 
room. . 

“Yes, I am dead,” I said aloud. It was 
still so hard to credit the fact, that I was 
forced to repeat it: “Dead! dead!” 

“There is no death,” my brother added 
again. 

The one thought which filled my mind 
was that I had not signed my will. The 
paper lay in a drawer of the cabinet in my 
library; it had been drawn up months 
before, but I had been greatly occupied and 
had allowed myself to put off adding my 
signature until I should have definitely 
arranged certain matters mentioned therein. 

Now my two cousins would inherit every- 
thing, and neither of them had ever liked 
Alicia. They were hard grasping men, but, 
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even if they could have brought themselves 
to offer her a share, 1 knew she would accept 
nothing at their hands. A life of drudgery 
must lie before her—she, the woman I loved, 
to whom I had meant in case of my death 
that the bulk of my fortune should be left! 

She had been a connection of my mother’s 
first husband—brought up with me; my 
sister when we were little—my love, my 
idol, since I reached manhood. 

My mental agony grew so great that J 
could not stop to question or care what new 
life lay before me; every faculty of my mind 
was concentrated on the unsigned will and 
the wrong to Alicia. 

I looked at my hand—it was palpable and 
firm as ever. I seized my brother’s wrist in 
a strong gripe; I struck his shoulder, then 
my own. 

“Tt is not too late,” I said; “oh, it is not 
too late! You are right, James—there is no 
death! I am alive, though Alicia could not 
see or hear me: alive, and I can have justice 
done her.” 

I was full of fresh hope; a sense of light- 
ness and freedom made itself felt and quickly 
became positive ecstasy, now that my mind 
was so suddenly relieved. I hurried from 
the room. There was no need for opening 
doors; I passed where I would—at first, the 
one convincing proof that I was indeed freed 
from the physical body. 

Yet I was not a spirit—my frame appeared 
as vigorous as ever; I was dressed in the 
suit I had worn in the morning. But I 
could not wait to speculate: I must secure 
the fortune to Alicia. 

I passed down the stairs and crossed the 
corridor; my dog Don was lying on a mat 
before the library door. 

“ Can’t you see me either, good old dog?” 
I asked. 

The mastiff sprang up with a strangled 
bark, then began to whine. His eyes dilated 


with fear, which he struggled hard to over-: 


come; as I approached, he kept backing off, 
whining all the while. I spoke to him again 
and went into the library: I could not waste 
a moment. 

The great room was dimly lighted; but, 
to my sight, that made no difference—again 
the sense of exultant freedom seized me. 

“If only Alicia were dead too,” I said. 
“But I can watch over her—be near her.” 

I was standing by the cabinet; the key 
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was in the lock, but there was no process 
of turning it. The secret drawer and its 
contents were visible. I was holding the 
will; I read it eagerly—every clause was 
correct. The property for the settlement 
of which I had waited before signing the 
paper had been satisfactorily arranged. 

I affixed my signature to the document; 
it was a holograph will, but nobody could 
break it, I felt certain. 

As soon as [ had finished my work, I dis- 
covered that I was very tired. 

“That seems odd,” I thought. “I wonder 
if James and the others are upstairs still? 
Ishould think that now one of them might 
come and give me a little information.” 

“What do you want to know?” my brother 
asked. There he stood by the cabinet. 

“When did you come in?” I asked. 

“As soon as you wanted me,” he replied. 
“T did not come down with you, because 
you did not ask me. If you remember, it 


was never my habit to intrude on anybody ; 


we cannot do it now by each other even so 
easily as people do that call themselves living 
and us dead.” 

“T have signed the will,” I said, unable to 
think steadily of anything else. “I am so 
glad—so glad—Alicia will have the fortune! 
Oh, I had not thought! What shall I do 
without her? Can’t she come?” 

“When it is time,” my brother answered. 

“But I want her—” 

“This life no more gives us all we want 
than did the other,” he interrupted. “Lie 
down now and rest—you are tired.” 

“Very tired,” I replied, and lay down on 
the sofa. “ But why should I be tired?” 

“Because, though finer and more delicate 
than your body which lies upstairs, this body 
of yours is matter also—subject to certain 
inevitable laws.” 

“Will I ever be free from it?” 

“T do not know; how should I? Wher- 
ever I have been, I find what men call matter 
present, but I find it at the same time what 
they call spirit.” 

“T want Alicia,” I said, wearily. 

“You must rest,” rejoined my brother, and 
he extended his hand. 

“Don’t touch me,” I pleaded; “ you know 
I never could bear to have you! I don’t 
mean to be rude, but your magnetism is as 
unpleasant to me as ever.” 

“And yours to me,” he replied; “but we 
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shall be obliged to see a good deal of each 
other, all the same.” 

“We need not, I suppose, unless we 
choose.” 

“No; but we cannot help but choose, I 
perceive already—it must be part of the dis- 
cipline.” 

“What discipline?” 

“That which our wills make for us.” 

“T wish to go to sleep,” I said, impa- 
tiently, and at once I slept. 

A dreamless slumber it proved for a 
season, then I became conscious that a new 
change had taken place: my real entity— 
the incorporeal essence which mortals term 
spirit—had freed itself from the astral shape, 
which lay motionless on the couch as that 
coarser outward envelope, the material body, 
lay cold and still in the chamber overhead. 

Through immeasurable space we floated, 
I and those who had joined me with smiling 
welcomes. Human language cannot describe 
that which I saw and felt: the ecstatic sense 
of freedom, the consciousness of powers so 
new and strange that names for them were 
yet lacking to me, color multiplied to count- 
less hues that spread in waves of transcend- 
ent glory, symphonies which held not mere 
earthly echoes of supernal harmony, but 
were the voice of music itself, part of one 
grand diapason in which the countless uni- 
verses shared, coursing in rhythmic cycles 
through the sweep of infinite space. 

Into the summer-land, the abode of peace 
which held ceaseless activity in its repose, 
as one tint holds every hue of your rainbow 
in its heart, thither we floated, there we 
paused. 

You can comprehend only human words; 
time and space are the only symbols which 
can be understood by you, so that I cannot 
make you comprehend what existence became 
when those symbols no longer possessed sig- 
nificance. To render my meaning clear, I 
must tell you that many years of earthly life 
would not have been long enough to hold so 
much in their circle as I lived through during 
my stay in the summer-land. 

Suddenly into the bliss of that sojourn 
intruded the remembrance of my existence 
spent on earth; with it rose the thought of 
Alicia, the overwhelming desire to know that 
all was going well. No one among my com- 
panions had mentioned my past life; no one 
had questioned, had praised or censured. 
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No power from without disturbed me; 
within myself was born the impulse which 
speedily crystallized into an overmastering 
determination. I must leave the sunny land 
—must go back to earth; if I tarried, this 
beautiful place would quickly become a 
hell. 

Remember that to will is to do! I was 
back in this lower sphere again. I suffered 
—suffered almost as much as if I had been 
compelled to enter the coarse clay envelope 
itself; but I knew that I had willed to 
return: I could not depart until I had 
learned what were to be the consequences of 
my mortal pilgrimage—the effect on Alicia, 
on all with whom I had been associated. 

A period of unconsciousness ensued. 
When thought and volition returned, I was 
lying on the sofa in my library, and the sun 
was streaming in through the parted curtains. 
I started up, once more convinced that the 
events of the past night had been a dream: 
the accident—my death—all. I looked at 
my clothing: I had on the dressing-gown I 
usually wore in my room, and my fayorite 
Turkish slippers. 

“T must have fallen asleep here,” I said 
to myself, 

I went rapidly over the incidents which 
I have recorded, till I reached the fall from 
the cab and the later scene in my bed-room. 
But, before I could wonder or speculate 
further, the door opened and my cousins 
John and Harry entered, accompanied by 
my lawyer. 

“Good-morning all,” I called. “I had 
forgotten I made an appointment with you, 
Mr. Hendricks.” 

The three walked up the room without 
heeding my voice—paused close to me, 
unconscious of my presence. 

“The will must be in the cabinet,” said 
John. 

“Tf there is any will,” rejoined Mr. Hen- 
dricks. “He often spoke of getting me to 
draw one up, but he never did.” 

“ Procrastination was always his greatest 
fault,” Harry observed. “I very much doubt 
our finding a will.” 

“You are mistaken for once,” said I; 
“the will is there.” 

No attention was paid to my words. The 
truth impressed itself anew on me: I no 
longer belonged to the world of mortals, 
so far as their consciousness was concerned, 
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though to call myself dead seemed simply 
absurd. 

I watched Mr. Hendricks open the eab- 
inet, saw him take the will out and hold it 
up, saw the keen disappointment reflected 
in the faces of my cousins, and a wave of 
exultation for Alicia’s sake swept over me, 

The lawyer unfolded the paper and glanced 
down it; I looked over his shoulder and saw 
my own signature clear and distinct. 

“A will, but it is not signed,” he observed, 

I called out; I pointed to the name; 
I struck the document with my hand. The 
three remained deaf and blind to my voice 
and gestures. 

“Oh, if James would come again—he 
might help me!” I exclaimed. 

The trio prepared to leave the room;. 
I clutched frantically at Mr. Hendricks’s 
coat—he passed on. I stood in dumb 
anguish and watched them go. 

“T cannot help you,” my brother said, 
I turned; he was standing at my side. 

“But the will is signed; I put my name 
to it the night of my accident. It is there, 
clear and distinct!” 

“To your eyes and mine,’ 
“buf not to theirs.” 

“Alicia—what will become of Alicia?” 
I moaned. 

“She must live according to what men 
call her destiny. Like everyone in her 
world or ours, she is bound by the laws of 
cause and effect.” 

I hurried away ; I went upstairs; I entered 
the room in which Alicia and her friend 
Mrs. Cady were seated. I passed into my 
own bed-room ; there was a closed upright 
box there, the sight of which made me 
hasten out; there was something repulsive 
in the sight, for through the woody fibres I 
could see the white shape it contained. 

Down in the library I stood again. No 
human words can describe my suffering, 
because the anguish was far beyond the 
power of human endurance or even of human 
conception. My brother came; he was 
joined, by other relatives and friends who, 
like us, had passed beyond the pale of mor- 
tality. They were all full of kindness and 
sympathy, but they could offer no aid. 

I was sitting in judgment on myself, and 
I cowered before my own decision. Deeds, 
the remembrance of which had always 
troubled me in the cast-off existence, seemed 
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of slight consequence now; acts or omissions 
which had appeared mere trifles assumed a 
yast importance. 

Procrastination had been the fault of mine 
through which others had most suffered, yet 
I had always rather encouraged the habit. I 
perceived now that, through its working, my 
departure from earthly life must cause untold 
trouble to many—that the effects of my error 


_might be visited on those yet unborn. 


My friends tried to console me; even my 
brother pleaded earnestly with me to have 
mercy on myself. He reminded me of many 
good deeds that I had performed—of the 
happiness I had brought to scores: all in 
vain. 

“T am condemned,” I cried, in anguish. 

“No one condemns you,” they replied. 
“Tt is your own will alone that makes you 
suffer! Resist!” 

“Have you resisted?” I asked. 

“Since we are still here!” they answered, 
sadly. “It is so hard to get away from 
earth.” 

“Are you forced to remain?” I questioned. 

“Tf our wills would let us, we could go,” 
came the unanimous answer. 

“Have you never been away?” 

“Tf so, only in what seemed dreams.” 

“T went last night—I thought so, at least ; 
but I thought, too, that I was gone long— 
very long. Was that a dream?” 

“We cannot tell; we do not know,” they 
answered. 

“Take me away from here!” I pleaded. 
“T cannot endure more; take me away!” 

“Come,” they said, and together we set 
forth. 

Through city streets we passed, out along 
the open country, into the homes of rich 
and poor, through the market-place, and 


lamid the silence of closed dwellings. All 


places were tenanted as thickly by those 
whom men call dead as by those they term 
the living. 

“Why do you stay?” I asked scores of 
the former; but the answer was always the 
same in substance: 

“We cannot persuade ourselves to go 
away! We want to set right the wrongs we 
committed! We cannot bear to desert those 
who are suffering through the consequences 
of our acts.” 

“But you cannot help them?” 

“No; we are powerless! Even if in 
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exceptional cases we can make ourselves 
seen and heard, the fact seems to change 
nothing. They are unable to believe in us; 
they are afraid it is all a delusion.” 

‘“‘And are you always unhappy? Must it 
last ?” 

“We shall be happy when our penance 
ends.” 

“ But who forces this on you?” 

“Only our own wills! We see what we 
merit; we cannot rebel against the verdict 
which we ourselves pronounce.” 

“T will to go away,” I said. “I have tried 
my best to remedy the result of my careless- 
ness, for it was nothing more. After all, if 
wkat you say is true, those still mortal must 
live their own lives.” 

“They must indeed.” 

“And the discipline, however hard, if used 
aright, must be of service to them—help to 
strengthen and elevate their natures?” 

“Tt must,” they all agreed. 

“Then I shall go.” 

They looked at each other and looked back 
at me with smiles of lofty pity. I left them 
all; their companionship, instead of afford- 
ing pleasure or comfort, only exasperated me. 

I went back to my own house; as I crossed 
the threshold, there came the thought that I 
no longer owned any proprietorship therein. 
I was an intruder—only a ghost—unable to 
hinder the property which I had possessed 
from passing into hands I had determined 
should never hold it! The reflection was 
very bitter—especially galling to a nature 
like mine. I had been not only determined, 
but imperious, though a genuine kindness of 
heart had kept me from growing tyrannical. 
I remembered how often I had said: 

“Even after I am gone out of this world, 
I mean to be master! I will leave what is 
my own so firmly settled that no quibble or 
skill can change an iota of the command I 
lay down.” 

And yet I had procrastinated, and Alicia 
must suffer ! . 

Again I sought the room in which I was 
conscious I should find her. I will not go 
over the details of that visit; I saw not only 
Alicia, but others who must suffer through 
my neglect. I struggled so hard to make 
them see or hear—in vain, in vain! 

I hurried from the chamber—from the 
house. Again I determined to quit the 
old haunts and return to the summer-land, 
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I met persons whom I had not seen before; 
I turned from my old friends to them. 

“ Do you stay here always?” I inquired. 

“Why not?” they rejoined. “We are as 
gay as butterflies! Come with us and see 
how we amuse ourselves.” 

“ But are you happy?” I asked. 

“Not when we think—nobody is,” they 
answered; “but we have every pleasure. 
Come and see.” 

I joined their band; I tried to forget; 
I could not. 

“T must leave you,” I said; “I have work 
to do.” 

“There will be forever to do it in,” they 
replied. 

“T must do it now,” I insisted, “and I 
must make expiation.” 

“To serve no purpose,” they rejoined. 
“But go; we cannot keep you. If you will 
not enjoy yourself, we do not desire your 
company.” 

They floated away in the circles of a beau- 
tiful dance, and I went most unwillingly, 
yet deliberately, to my task of self-enforced 
discipline. Into the cold and darkness I 
passed, yet even on the threshold I paused. 

“Tt is a waste of existence; it is cruel!” 
I said. 

“We told you so,” the dancers called in 
chorus from the bright distance. 

Then I saw my brother and his com- 
panions beckon to me, but I shook my head. 
Into the cold and the dark—I, who hated 
both—whose craving for light and warmth 
and beauty had been and must ever be 
among the strongest needs of my nature! 

I was being bound: fettered by bonds 
stronger than any chains which human 
ingenuity could devise. The wasted powers 
and neglected opportunities had become my 
masters—masters relentless in their cruelty. 

I cried aloud ; I struggled impotently. 

“Come—help me!” I pleaded, alike to my 
brother and his companions and to the circle 
of dancers. ‘ 

“We cannot bear your pain,” the dancers 
called back, and fled precipitately. 
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“We cannot help you,” sighed my brother 
and his friends. “ Your own will forges the 
fetters; cast them aside.” 

“T cannot,” I moaned, and then they too 
floated away, looking back on me with pitying 
eyes till the gathering darkness hid them, 

I was alone in a blackness that could be 
felt. The fetters were tightening—tighten- 
ing! The mingling of physical pain and 
mental agony was such as no mortal car 
picture. 

“T will be free!” I groaned. “TI will!” 

I concentrated strength in one supreme 
effort; still I felt the bonds tighten. Then 
a sudden arrow of light pierced the horrible 
night. A flame as well as light smote my 
very brain, and, with an awful groan, I 
plunged down—down— 

“He is coming to himself now!” 

It was the surgeon who spoke. There I 
lay on my bed; the clear white light still 
illumined the room; the piano’s voice still 
rang in through the half-open window. At 
the foot of the bed, my cousins stood; the 
doctors were feeling my pulse. 

“T am alive!’ I exclaimed. 

“Very much so,” the surgeon answered; 
“don’t try to stir, though—we had trouble 
enough with your struggling.” 

“T am alive!” I repeated, in a dazed sort 
of way; and, as a recollection of the bright 
part of my vision drifted up, my first sensa- 
tion was one of regret. ‘Alive!’ 

“The operation is a complete success,” the 
surgeon continued. “The leg is set, and the 
ribs are well incased; all you have to do is 
to lie still.” 

“He can’t very well do anything else 
now,” said good-natured John, with a laugh; 
“but I never saw a man make a fiercer fight. 
What the deuce were you dreaming about?” 

I lay back and closed my eyes. 

The experience was certainly an odd one, 
but the oddest points about it were these: 
there was no Alicia Alderson; I was not 
engaged; I never in my life procrastinated 
in a matter of importance, and I never owned 
a haif-brother. 


NOT ALONE. 
BY A. H. GIBSON. 


In sorrow thou art not alone; 
Thousands suffer, but make no moan, 
Entombed in Pain’s gloom-clouded cell, 


Whose dark Joy’s rays will ne’er dispel. 
Then hide thy pain and help thy brother 
His greater load to bear and smother. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC DIARY. 


BY SARAH POWEL, 


FRIEND who had traveled a great 
deal once said: “Let me show you 
my diary,” and she opened a great 

volume of photographs. There were pict- 
ures of every place she had visited during 
her two years’ tour abroad, beginning with 
bits of scenery on the Irish coast as she 
approached England. Then came the public 
buildings of Liverpool; the Park; Knows- 
ley, the fine residence of the Earl of Derby, 
a photograph of the Earl himsélf, and copies 
of pictures in his gallery; then Chester, 
with its walls and its auaint and beautiful 
old timber houses; Eaton Hall, the superb 
seat of the Duke of Westminster, with its 
wonderful carpet-gardens ; bits of views here 
and there, and so on up to London. Of 
course, the photographs of London were 
legion: Westminster Abbey, the Parliament 
Houses, Crosby Hall where Richard was 
crowned, parks, palaces, the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales driving her ponies in the 
Park, great men and beautiful women, all 
were placed in succession as she had seen 
them. Then Margaret’s unique diary took 
us to Canterbury, with its narrow streets, its 
odd little inn which was said to have been 
the house at which the Pilgrims stopped, the 
tomb of Thomas 4a Becket—to the white 
cliffs of Dover, to France, to Spain with its 
galleries of Velasquezes and Murillos, to 
Italy and its pathetic opaline hills, the ever 
tinkling fountains of Rome, the Borghese 
Gardens, the great Titians and Raphaels and 
Michael Angelos of its galleries, its sad-eyed 
Contadine models—to Naples with its maca- 
roni-cooking at the corners of the streets, its 
curving sweep of bay and overhanging 
mountain of fire, buried Pompeii, the orange- 
groves of Santo—to Egypt with its inscru- 
table Sphinx, its Pyramids and sands, its 
picturesque Arabs—to Palestine, Greece, up 
through the Tyrol to Munich and Dresden, 
giving not only the scenery and buildings 
and the costumes of the peasants and repre- 
sentative people, but photographs of most of 
the best pictures in the famous -galleries ; 
and so.on to Sweden and Norway. 
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Under each photograph was the date of 
the place seen; in some places, a name or 
two were added, and, as we came to one 
picture of a view in Greece, my friend said 
to me: “Oh, you should have heard Mar- 
garet recite Homer there.” At another, in 
the Tyrol: “That means Jack; he joined 
us here, but he nearly lost his life in trying 
to get edelweiss for us.” Qr, “If you could 
only see the fields and fields of pansies 
about Salzburg.” Or, “Such a picture as 
that is! you really do believe in the old 
masters when you see that.” 

A story was told me of this old woman 
by the wayside, of that saucy donkey-boy 
at Cairo, of the party of Americans who 
would be photographed while looking at 
the midnight sun, and who were themselves 
taken by the sly Kodak of another traveler ; 
and so we passed hours over the diary, which 
originated in only a few rolled-up photo- 
graphs, which formed a more descriptive 
diary for me than written words could have 
done. 

Then, too, time and fatigue had been saved; 
for traveling is sometimes exhausting, and 
the writing of a diary is often thought to be 
a matter of duty, but not always a matter 
of preference after a long day’s work. 

Fortunately the collecting of photographs 
nearly always comes in the way of travel. 
A day or two’s rest at this queer-looking 
little village, a morning’s lounge some sum- 
mer day in the grotesque quaint streets, 
takes one past a photographer’s or a book- 
store where photographs are sold, the pict- 
ures are turned over, and bits of the town 
or of some place near by, a river or bridge 
or mountain which has been passed in the 
journey, is picked up; it is marked on the 
back with name of the place and date, per- 
haps with the names of those constituting 
the party, and it is ready in after years, 
as one comes upon it, to call up suddenly 
those vivid recollections that pen and pencil 
cannot do. 

You naturally say a long visit necessitates 
many photographs, and how can we carry 
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those about with us? Well, if you can only 
purchase them mounted, you can take the 
pictures from the cards by soaking them 
very carefully; but, if possible, do as my 
friend did—buy them unmounted. As a 
rule, the unmounted ones are excellent and 
cheap, but can scareely be purchased except 
at a photographer’s. Wrapped around a stick 
and protected by a covering of paper or some 
garment, scores of them may be carried in 
the smallest possible space. 

An excellent authority upon the mounting 
of photographs tells us that it is after getting 
them home that the trouble begins. Kept 
unmounted they cannot be. Their persistent 
habit of rolling themselves tightly up makes 
it impossible to look at them with any com- 
fort in this condition. They must at all 
hazards be mounted; and the attempt to do 
this is often productive of nothing but injury 
to photographs, albums, and tempers. 

Now, if anyone has a really valuable col- 
lection of choice or rare photographs, my 
advice is to send them to a professional 
mounter, to be mounted on stout card-board 
which can then be either bound into a book 
or kept in a cabinet. But the majority of 
our photographs are not of this kind, and 
yet we do not wish them to be injured or to 
be kept in a disorderly manner. 

The first thing to be done is to choose a 
book in which they are to be placed. The 
book should be strongly bound, and the 
leaves should be of moderately stout card- 
board. Paper is of no use atall. In order to 
show off the photographs to advantage, it is 
important that the card-board should be of a 
yellowish buff. 

Sort your photographs in the order in 
which you wish them to be shown, and 
number them lightly on the backs in pencil, 
then fit them into their positions in the 
pages of your book, putting a pencil-dot at 
the place where each corner comes, and 
mark the page lightly in pencil with a 
number corresponding to that on the photo- 
graph. 


All is now ready for the grand operation , 


of mounting. To carry this out successfully, 
the first thing required is plenty of time, 
and the next a good large table. Plenty of 
oid newspapers should also be provided, cut 
into pieces about twice the size of the book. 
Gelatine is undoubtedly the best material 
with which to mount the photographs. It 
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should be melted in a jam-pot, and, while 
in use, the pot should be kept standing in 
a basin of hot water, which should be 
renewed from time to time. A small sponge, 
tied to the end of a stick, is used to apply 
the gelatine. One advantage of gelatine is 
that, if an album becomes worn out, the 
photographs can easily be removed by soak- 
ing the pages in hot water; it also does not 
leave dirty stains if a little gets over the 
edges of the pictures. 

A second basin of hot water is also 
required, with a small sponge floating in it, 
Now take the first photograph and spread it 
as well as you can, face upward, on your 
newspaper. Dampen the face thoroughly 
with hot water, rubbing it gently with the 
sponge. The photograph will soon lie flat 
instead of rolled up; then turn it over, back 
upward, and apply the gelatine with the 
sponge brush, taking care that the whole is 
covered. The photograph must now be taken 
and placed in position in the album, the 
pencil-marks made beforehand being used as 
guides. In order that the mounting may be 
done in first-rate style, this placing in position 
should be done at one motion and the photo- 
graph should not be moved afterward. To 
fix the photograph in its place, dab it with 
a soft towel or large cloth, beginning at 
the centre and working outward. Do not 
rub it with the cloth. The dampening of 
the photograph with water and gelatine will 
be found to have expanded it somewhat, so 
that the pencil-marks made before must be 
used as guides to its position, rather than 
as indications of the exact positions of the 
corners. Care must be taken that the gel- 
atine is quite hot, or it will be lumpy. 

However well the photograph is mounted, 
it is almost certain at first to be covered 
with small blisters, and you will think that 
you have spoiled it. In the process of dry- 
ing, however, all these will disappear, and 
the surface should then be perfectly smooth. 

The top sheet of newspaper will now be 
smeared with gelatine. Throw it away, and 
treat the next photograph in a similar man- 
ner on a clean sheet. Mount on one side 
only of the leaves of your book, and keep 
a piece of newspaper between the leaves till 
all is dry. When you have mounted your 
batch of photographs, the album must be 
placed under a heavy weight for a day or 
two. 

















EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Shows a summer gown, of self- 
colored bengaline or crépe. The skirt is 
bordered with three small straight ruffles, 
the upper one put on with a heading. The 





front of the bodice is cut withwiong rounded 
point, which is covered with a full piece 
fastening under the arm on the left side. 
This is over the full waist, as seen in the 
illustration. Full puffed sleeves, with deep 


cuffs, These cuffs are cut open nearly to 
the elbow, and show a full piece to match 
the front of the bodice. Buttons and cord 
form the trimming. From fifteen to sixteen 





No. 2. 


yards of single- width material will be 
required for this gown. A large straw hat, 
trimmed with wings and puffed crépe, is 
worn with this costume. 
No. 2—Is a stylish yachting or tennis suit, 
(443) 
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made of striped tennis-flannel. The front 
of the skirt is cut slightly on the bias, and 
the stripes matched to form points, as seen in 
the illustration. The back has all the full- 
ness plaited in. The long jacket with revers 
is worn over a piqué vest and collar. A 
knotted neck-tie of color to match or con- 





he ei 


No. 3. 


trast is worn to match the belt. High puffed 
sleeves, cut with the stripes to meet on the 
back of the arm, are finished with crosswise- 
cut cuffs. A small sailor-hat, in straw, piqué, 
or flannel, has a velvet band and some stand-’ 
ing loops at the back. Ten to twelve yards 
of flannel will be required for this costume. 


No. 3—Is another tennis costume, also 
suitable for a yachting party. The striped 
flannel skirt is cut in the same way as the 





one just described, only with the addition of 
pocket-flaps decorated with large buttons on 





the front. The blouse waist is of cream- 
white tennis-flannel, plaited on the shoulders 
under a large sailor-collar of the striped 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSE 


material. Cuffs and waistband of the same, 
cut on the cross way of the goods.” The 
front plait of the blouse is embroidered with 
anchor or rackets, as preferred. A large 





straw hat, trimmed with a pinked-out pom- 
pon of silk, is all that is necessary for the 


hat. Six yards of striped flannel, and four 
yards of white for the blouse, will be 
required. 

No. 4—Shows a simple though stylish 
model for a lawn or gingham. The skirt has 
a little train and is trimmed with an embroid- 
ered flounce on the edge, surmounted by five 
or six rows of narrow braid. The full 
pointed bodice has a full basque skirt set on 
and is edged with the narrow braid. The 
full elbow-sleeves have two flounces of the’ 
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embrvidery at the wrist. This model will 
serve equally well for a China silk to be 
trimmed with lace, or for a challis. Ten to 
twelve yards of yard-wide material will be 
required. 

No. 5—Is for a boy’s first kilted suit. 
Make of plaid woolens, with collar and cuffs 
of plain material, either velvet or serge, to 
correspond with the prevailing color in the 
plaid. 

No. 6—Shows a frock for a girl of twelve 
years, of cream-white challis, sprinkled with 
Pompadour flowers. The Princesse blouse 
is gathered at the neck and on the shoulders, 
the fullness being confined at the waist with 





No. 7. 


~ 
‘ 


a wide sash of Gobelin-blue twilled silk to 
correspond with the frilled flounce, epau- 
lettes, jockey sleeves, and cuffs.. Velvet 
ribbon knotted at the throat. For a figured 
and plain gingham or printed lawn, this 











446 RIBBON DESIGN FOR SOFA-CUSHION. 


model will be extremely pretty. A large 
straw or mull hat, trimmed with daisies and 
velvet ribbon, makes the costume complete. 

No. 7—Shows another style for a girl of 
twelve or thirteen years. This is of plaid 
woolens, summer weight. We give the front 
and back view, so but little description is 
necessary. The waistband, cuffs, chemisette, 





and collar are all of cream-white. Bedford 
cord—or, if the dress is made of gingham, 
use corded piqué—for the accessories. 

No. 8—Shows hat, collar, and neck-tie for 
a boy just going into long pants. 

No. 9—Stylish knickerbocker suit, of pin- 
striped cheviot. The blouse has the collar 
ornamented with narrow braid and long 
embroidery stitches between. The under- 
vest to correspond. Felt hat. 





RIBBON DESIGN FOR SOFA-CUSHION. 


We give, on the Supplement, the newest sington or outline stitch on any material 
design in embroidery for sofa-cushion, a fancied. Delicate green, light blue, lilac, or 
ribbon pattern which can be done in Ken- straw-colors are pretty. 


CORNER OF NAPKIN. 


On the Supplement is a design for one cor- in red or black working-cotton, and one, two, 
ner of a napkin for keeping eggs warm when or the four corners may be worked. Outline 
placed on the breakfast-table. Itcan bedone or Kensington stitch may be employed. 











SLEEVE. TENNIS DRESS. BICYCLE COSTUME. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR 

















CHEMISETTES : 





WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, for our Supplement this month, 
two patterns for chemisettes: Nos. 1, 2, 3 4, 
belong to the chemisette plissé; Nos. 5, 6, to 
the chemisette bouffant. 

HALF OF FRONT. 

HALF OF BACK. 

HAur oF BELT. 

HALF OF COLLAR. 

HALF OF BoUFFANT FRONT. 
. POINTED YOKE. 

The letters and notches show how the 
pieces join. The illustrations show the 
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SHOPPING-BAG AND EMBROIDERY 


plissé front, with narrow tucks and embroid- 
ery or fancy galloon between the tucks 
forming a yoke front. Collar to match, 
The waistband ornamented to match. 








In the chemisette bouffant, the pointed 
yoke is ornamented with passementerie or 
braided. This yoke and collar are of velvet. 
The full front may be of transparent tulle 
over a self-colored crépe or China silk. 
English embroidery for the yoke and collar, 
with soft mull for the full front, will make a 
charming chemisette for a summer gown. 


DESIGNS. 


BY MRS. ROANE. 


On one of the front pages of this number, 
we give a design for that useful and ‘almost 
indispensable article, a shopping-bag, which 
is simply and easily made and very pretty 
when tastefully finished. A strip of black 
or seal-brown velvet, twentyeight inches long 
and ten inches wide, is doubled across the 
middle, and a gore two inches wide is set ‘in 
each side. It is lined with dark-green surah 
and has a cluster of fern-leaves embroidered 

(450) 


on the outside, in green silk. A casing is 
run across it, about three and a half inches 
from the top, and the sides of the ruffle 
formed by it are left open, as can be seen by 
the illustration. 

On the same page are two designs for 
embroidering or outlining on flannel or cash- 
mere. The bunch of daisies would be very 
pretty, worked in white silk on a pincushion 
or sachet. 
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HANGING BAG FOR BED-ROOM OR BATH-ROOM. 





We give both the bag complete and the 
detail of embroidery. The embroidery is 
done in rope silk or linen, on Java canvas, 
for the basket, the kittens in filoselle. Make 
the basket in straw-color, the kittens in 
black and shades of gray with white; or an 


easier way will be to cut out the kittens in 

cream or white cloth and appliqué them in 

position, putting in the shading with the 

filoselle afterward. Maroon-colored canvas 

will make a good background. The ribbon 

bow-knot, work in the same way as the 
(451) 
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HANGING PHOTOGRAPH-HOLDER. 


Have ready a triangular 
panel; cover it with old- 
gold plush, framed and 
divided into two sections 
by a Louis XVI galloon. 
Bows and loops in satin 
ribbon. At the back of the 
top one is inserted a loop 
in gold cord, to suspend the 
frame to the wall. Bunch 
of artificial flowers or dried 
grasses ornaments the left 
side, 
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PHOTOGRAPH-HOLDER. 


kittens are done. Line the 
bag with stiff canvas, and 
again line the whole with 
straw-colored  silesia or 
sateen. A thick cord fin- 
ishes the edge and is formed 
into loops by which the bag 
is suspended. 

A bag of this kind is suit- 
able for many purposes—to 
keep in the kitchen for 
scraps or in the bath-room 
for paper, or as a catch-all 
in a nursery. “The little 
kittens that lost their mit- 
tens” may be embroidered 
above or beneath the kittens. 
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SERVIETTE FOR EGGS, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 





This serviette is made on a square of Java 
canvas or coarse butcher’s-linen, and the 
embroidery—of which we give the detail—is 
done in cross-stitch, with either blue or red 
French working-cotton, wash-linen floss, or 
wash-silks. Only the points are embroidered. 





The edges are finished with a scallop in 
crochet, or with a narrow torchon lace. 

A bow of ribbon or wide linen tape ties 
the two upper points together; the under 
ones fasten with a button and loop. 

It is a pretty design for keeping eggs hot. 














EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

STIMULATING PLANTs.—The most successful 
flower-cultivators have more faith in giving 
stimulants when the plants really need them, 
than in the practice of keeping the roots of 
plants buried in soil which is made so rich and 
almost offensive by the addition of strong 
manure. When the roots are few and the plants 
are almost at rest, the purer the soil they are in 
and the less stimulants the plants receive, the 
better they will do when the roots are making 
quick growth and desire to draw in larger sup- 
plies of nourishment. We all know that moisture 
is given to soften the soil and allow the roots 
to extract nourishment from it. But, when all 
the nutritive value is extracted from the soil, 
and the plants commence to show signs of dis- 
tress, all the watering in the world will not give 
vigor to their exhausted functions, which are 
starving and weakened from a lack of proper 
food. 

Take a little guano and mix with water enough 
so that the water is just colored with it, and give 
this weakened nourishment every two or three 
days, instead of using it in stronger doses at 
longer intervals, and the result will be found 
very satisfactory. Any well-prepared manure for 
plant-food may be used instead of the guano. The 
great benefit resulting from giving weak manure- 
water with proper judgment to flowering and 
fruiting plants is well understood by all florists, 
and its use is now becoming quite general. But 
there are plants which do not seem to derive 
benefit, but rather harm, when stimulated by 
liquid manure. 

A good and very satisfactory stimulant is 
made by using one teaspoonful of ammonia 
to two quarts of warm water, when watering 
plants. This will do very nicely for ivies, as they 
should not have any applications of manure. 
Give the carnations and pinks an occasional dose 
of lime-water, but not manure-water. - Roses 
should have a little weak soot-tea, hen’ or cow 
manure water (guano will do), and mix a little 
powdered charcoal with the soil, or a layer one- 
half inch deep on top of the earth in the pot. 
Ialways mix a little bone-dust instead of manure 
with the soil in the pots, as later on it furnishes 
much good nourishment for the roots. 

JOYCE Ray. 


““PETERSON’S’ LITERARY CONTENTS and 
artistic attractions,” says the New York World, 
“put it in the front rank of the monthlies.” 
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Furs.—What to do with furs during the warm 
weather when they are hidden snugly away in 
boxes and cupboards, to keep them perfectly 
free from moths, is a question of importance. A 
great many remedies are suggested, but the 
secret lies in keeping the furs in a dry place and 
quite free from dust, and also not packing them 
while they are in any degree damp. Before 
packing, brush and beat them thoroughly, and 
then enclose in a sheet of brown paper; a little 
camphor, or pieces of Russia leather, or shavings 
of cedar wood, put between, is a good preventive, 
They should be looked at once or twice during 
the summer, and shaken and exposed to the air, 
and then replaced in brown paper. A very sure 
method, and one that obviates the necessity of 
any watchfulness, is to shut them in an air-tight 
box, after having powdered them with a mixture 
of crushed camphor and Spanish camomile, using 
one part of camphor to ten of camomile. To 
exclude the air from the box, paste a broad piece, 
of paper over the opening. Blankets and rugs 
are preserved in the same manner. 


THE FooLisH WoMAN, who laughs at etiquette 
and says she will not be bound by its rules, is 
the one, you may be certain, who does not pos- 
sess the virtue of consideration and who makes 
friends only to lose them. The laws of etiquette 
are the best and kindest in the world, for they 
were arranged by hundreds of wise heads during 
hundreds of years to make life run more smoothly 
and to render each person more comfortable. 


Book-Covers made of brocade, velvet, or 
embroidery are much handsomer if they are 
finished with narrow gold gimp or braid. Some 
are edged with it, and in other cases it runs 
across the back to represent the gold line on 
leather bindings. 


AspoutT CANARIES.—It has been discovered 
that canaries fed with cayenne pepper acquire a 
ruddy plumage. Care must be exercised not to 
give it in too large quantities. 


SCARLET FEVER has been communicated by a 
library book, used by a hospital nurse. 


“THE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE published,” 
says the Albany (N. Y.) Argus, “is undoubtedly 
‘Peterson's.’ ” 

“As A GUIDE to fashion and a home assistant, 
‘Peterson’ is above comparison,” says the Port- 
land (Me.) Press. 
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NOTICES OF 


TENNIS-RACQUET CoOVERS.— Many racquets 
come with covers already fitted; but, as these 
have but little individuality, some persons prefer 
making their own covers or ornamenting the 
bought ones. Initials can be worked in large 
gold-colored letters, a favorite flower or an odd 
device or a racquet and balls may be embroid- 
ered on thecloth. Dark-green will prove a more 
serviceable color than any other. 


A Nove. Sort of appliqué work has become 
popular in England—partly owing, no doubt, 
to the fact that the Princess of Wales is very 
fond of it. Flowers and leaves are cut out of 
different-colored China crapes and stitched on 
a satin background which may be either pale- 
green, white, or gold-color. The idea is new to 
the present generation, but this style of needle- 
work really dates back to the time of Louis XIII 
of France, and possibly still further. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Mediterranean Shores of America. By 
P. C. Remondino, M.D. Philadelphia and London: 
F. A. Davis Co.—This description of Southern 
California, with an exhaustive account of its 
climatic, physical, and meteorological conditions, 
gives a world of scientific information in an easy 
way that makes the book highly interesting to 
the general reader. This wonderful region pos- 
sesses six distinct classes of climates, each having 
its distinct therapeutic value. One understands 
why the saying that “in order to die, one must 
leave Monterey” grew long ago into a proverb, 
when one reads that in this region, during the 
decade beginning with 1876, there were only 
one hundred and twenty days on which the 
thermometer rose above eighty degrees, while 
the lowest maximum for any one day was fifty- 
four degrees. The different health-resorts are 
fully described, the volume is liberally illus- 
trated and ought to be in the hands of every 
traveler, and especially of every invalid who is 
seeking change of scene. 

Ten Thousand a Year. By Samuel Warren. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is one 
of the books. of a past decade which retains a 
firm hold on popular favor. Each generation in 
turn reads and admires it, and just now special 
attention has been called thereto by the drama- 
tization which has been recently produced by 
Richard Mansfield. 

The Story of Elizabeth. By Miss Thackeray. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is the 
first book its clever author ever wrote, and it is 
one of the prettiest love-stories that she or any 
other modern novelist has produced. The plot 
is interesting in its simplicity, the style as natural 
as it is charming, and the characters are as living 
as the people about us. The long list of the 
publishers’ excellent twentyfive-cent novels does 
not contain a more delightful book. 
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Conscience. By Hector Malot. New York: 
Worthington Co.—As a study of character, this 
novel is perhaps the most remarkable which 
Malot has ever written. The plot is exceedingly 
interesting, although characterization is the 
ieading motive. The different personages are 
very individual; and the hero himself, at once 
an ardent lover, a devoted student, and a cold 
passionless criminal for an object which in his 
view justifies the means employed, is a type 
which only a powerful genius could have con- 
ceived and delineated. The book is handsomely 
bound and profusely illustrated. 


Delsartean Physical Culture. By Carica Le Favre. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co.—The name of the 
author is enough to convince any person familiar 
with her former works, “ Mother’s Help,” “Cor- 
rect Dress,” etc., that her present effort will be 
full of useful information given in a clear 
common-sense fashion. This exposition of Del- 
sarte’s rules is arranged for the use of schools 
and private teachers, as well as for those who 
are obliged to study the system unaided. The 
directions are accompanied by numerous illus- 
trations which greatly simplify them, and the 
volume is published so cheaply that it comes 
within everybody’s reach. 

Dollarocracy. New York: John A. Taylor & Co. 
—This is a semi-satirical novel of social and 
political life in America to-day. The career of 
the hero is that of the typical American public 
man, and about this central figure is gathered 
a group of very amusing personages and striking 
incidents. The book is said to be the work of 
a well-known writer who has chosen to publish 
it anonymously. 

The Peer and the Woman. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. New York: John A. Taylor & Co.—A novel 
full of stirring incidents and dramatic situations. 
One of those books which so completely absorbs 
the reader’s attention that he cannot get away 
from it till he has read to the very last page. 

Peculiar, a Hero of the Southern Rebellion. By 
Epes Sargent. Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This 
novel is one of the few stories of the Civil War 
which has preserved its popularity up to the 
present day. The incidents are numerous.and 
thrilling, and the introduction of various notable 
persons of the period adds to the interest of the 
book, as the character-drawing is admirably done. 

Women of the World. By Alethe Lowber Craig. 
Baltimore: Press of H. W. Dick & Co.—This beau- 
tiful little white and gold volume is dainty 
enough for a bridal present, and so useful that 
all readers will want it on their library tables. 
The dates of birth of all celebrated women from 
Cleopatra to Margaret Fuller are given, and to 
each name is appended an appropriate quotation. 
Only by the completeness of the work does one 
realize what a vast amount of reading and 
thought was required for its execution. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and cucumbers: Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections; whitens, perfumes, fortifies 
the skin. J.Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, New 
York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


THE KING OF WASHING - PowDERSs.—(From 
Brooklyn, N. Y., “Times.”) It is an old saying 
that “cleanliness is next to godliness.” A num- 
ber of years ago, a washing-powder was put on 
the market with a view to making cleanliness 
more easily attainable than it then was. This 
powder was called Pyle’s Pearline. It is the 
pioneer of all washing-powders, and now, 
although it has many imitators, there is not one 
that can come within speaking distance of it. It 
can be used where soap cannot, and cleans 
thoroughly wherever used, saving an immense 
deal of labor. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


IS Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
CAKES. 

Currant Bun.—Put into a basin one and a 
half breakfastcupfuls of flour, a quarter-pound 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
and add just water enough to mix all into a fine 
paste, and roll out to a thin sheet; grease a tin, 
and line sides and bottom neatly with the paste, 
leaving enough to make a cover for the top after 
the fruit has been put in. Clean and pick two 
pounds of currants, stone two pounds of sultana 
raisins, and put these intoa basin; add a quarter- 
pound of orange-peel cut small, the same of 
almonds blanched and cut in pieces, half an 
ounce of ground ginger, half an ounce of cinna- 
mon, half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, the same 
of black pepper, one teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one 
pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, one break- 
fastcupful of milk (the milk should barely 
moisten the mixture); mix all thoroughly. Put 
the mixture into the lined tin, smooth the top, 
wet the edges and put on the paste cover, prick 
the top over with a fork, brush with an egg, and 
bake in a moderate oven for two hours and a half. 

Ginger-Snaps.—Rub up half a pound of butter 
with one pound of flour and half a pound of 
sugar, one ounce of ground ginger, one ounce of 
finely-chopped orange-peel, one teaspoonful of 
earbonate of soda; mix all to a paste with golden 
syrup, roll out very thin, and bake in a moderate 
oven on greased tins. Care must be taken that 
they do not burn. 

Wheaten Scones.—One pound of wheaten meal, 
one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, one large 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one dessertspoon- 
ful of brown sugar, and a small pinch of salt. 


COOK-BOOK. 


FASHIONS. 


Mix all well together in a basin, then add butter. 
milk to makeadough. Roll out, dust with white 
flour, and bake on a griddle on a good fire. 

Crumpets can be made when bread is being 
made. Take one pound of ordinary bread dough, 
either white or brown, beat hard into it half 
a cupful of powdered sugar, three ounces of 
butter, and three eggs. Beat well, and bake in 
well-greased muflin-rings. 

Yeast Scones.—One pint of milk, half a cupful 
of lard and butter well mixed, add a gill of 
yeast, a tablespoonful of sugar, a saltspoonful of 
salt, and flour enough to make a soft dough. 
Mix together six hours before tea-time, adding 
half the flour, only just enough to make a leaven, 
cover with a cloth, and leave to rise. Make up 
with the remainder of the flour, roll out, half 
an inch thick, into round cakes, leave to rise in 
the tin for twenty minutes or less. Bake ina 
hot oven. 

Tea-Cakes.—Rub six ounces of butter into one 
pound of sifted flour, add six ounces of sugar, 
two ounces of candied peel finely shred, mix 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
in a little less than half a gill of milk; pour this 
into the flour, sugar, and butter; drop in grad- 
ually the yolks of four and the whites of two 
well-beaten eggs; stir, grease a tin, put the 
mixture on it in small lumps, and bake them in 
a brisk oven. 

CELERY. 

There need never be anything wasted in 
disposing of a bunch of celery. The small white 
stalks may be served whole and eaten with salt, 
or cut fine and dressed for a salad. The larger 
stalks should be cut in inch lengths, cooked in 
boiling salted water, and covered with cream 
sauce. The coarser pieces may be boiled and 
strained for soup, and the green leaves utilized 
for garnishing, or dried in the oven and chopped 
fine to be used in seasoning. Almost every soup 
may be improved by the addition of celery. 
Often there is none in the house. The dried 
leaves may then be substituted with good results, 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fic. 1.—DREss, OF DELICATE PINK FIGURED 
SATEEN. Two rows of ribbon, one pink and 
one of straw-color, are placed above the hem. 
Skirt plain. Full bodice, worn under a belt 
made of the two colored ribbons. Rosette bow 
of the same at the neck. Full bishop-sleeves, 
tied with ribbons at the wrist. Straw hat, 
trimmed with pink silk. 

Fa. 11.—GIRL’s. DREss, OF LIGHT-BLUE CHAL- 
Lis, figured in darker blue. There are three 
tucks above the hem. The bodice is gathered, 
round at the waist, and has a belt and collar of 
the light and dark blue colors, Sleeves plain 
to the elbow, full above that. 
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Fic. 111.—DREss, oF CREAM-COLORED NUN’s- 
Vertinc. Skirt plain, bottom trimmed with 
tucks. Bodice ornamented with rows of guipure 
lace. Full sleeves, tight below the elbows. Straw 
hat, trimmed with purple hyacinths and green 
leaves. 


Fig. 1v.— WALKING-DREss, OF WILLOW-GREEN 
ArsaTross. The front of the skirt is laid in 
large box-plaits, which show a wide silver braid ; 
the back is plain. The bodice is tucked ; between 
the tucks are rows of silver braid. The back 
is plain, and from under the arms comes a 
corselet which fastens in front with silver but- 
tons. Full sleeves above; below, they are tight 
and button the length of the arm with silver 
buttons. Straw hat, ornamented with apple-blos- 
soms. 


Fic. V.—AFTERNOON-DREsS, OF PINK STRIPED 
GINGHAM. The skirt has a crosswise ruffle 
around the bottom. The bodice is pointed, has 
around the waist an embroidered ruffle forming 
a basque which opens over a white muslin front, 
and has a jabot ruffle reaching nearly to the 
waist. Sleeves made bias, with white embroid- 
ered cuffs. Small straw hat, trimmed with pink 
poppies. 

Fig. vi.—FETE Dress, OF Poppy-CoLORED 
InpriA Sirk. The skirt is ornamented with 
machine-stitching and buttons. The bodice is 
cut in tabs, the alternate ones being narrower 
and turned up; the tabs are also trimmed with 
buttons. The front of the bodice is slightly full, 
has a Medici collar, and opens over an India silk 
front which is embroidered. Very full sleeves, 
caught up with buttons and having tight under- 
sleeves of the India silk. Hat of black lace and 
jet, trimmed with black feathers and a bow of 
poppy-colored ribbon in front. 


Fic. VIIL.—WALKING-DREss, OF TAN-COLORED 
Nun’s-Vertinc. The skirt is trimmed around 
the bottom with a plaited flounce ; above this, are 
three rows of brown velvet. The bodice is full, 
opens at the neck over a white linen habit-skirt, 
and is worn under a Swiss belt. Bodice, belt, 
aud sleeves are trimmed with brown velvet. 
Tan-colored straw bonnet, trimmed with feathers 
and lace butterfly ; brown strings. 


Fig. VIII.—WALKING-DREss, OF DARK-GREEN 
SercE. The skirt has the slightest drapery on 
the hips. The full bodice is worn under a belt 
of the serge, trimmed with bands of jetted gimp 
and along buckle. The collar opens low on the 
throat and has a four-in-hand tie under it. Full 
sleeves. Blue straw hat, trimmed with cream- 
colored surah ribbon. 

Fia. rx.—Hovusr-Dress, 0F Two SHADES OF 
HELIOTROPE-COLORED FouLarD. The skirt is 
plain, with a short train. The bodice is made 
with a full front of the striped silk, and the very 
stylish jacket is made of cashmere of the darkest 
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shade of heliotrope. It is trimmed with large 
buttons, has a fichu ruffle of cream-colored lace. 
Cuffs and belt of the striped foulard. A large 
louse bow is placed on the left side of the belt. 

Fig. X.—WALKING oR House DREss, OF 
BLACK ALBATROSS. The skirt is trimmed with 
a narrow band of black silk. The deep basque, 
which is sewed to the bodice, is ornamented with 
three rows of bias black silk. The bodice has a 
pointed waist, and two rows of black silk give 
the effect of a jacket front. High Medici collar. 

Fig. x1.—Back VIEW oF Fig. vit. The 
coat-skirts open at the back and at the sides; at 
the latter, over cream-colored lace. This jacket 
is equally pretty if the tabs at the back are 
shorter. 

Fie. x1I1.—House-DrEss, OF BLACK AND 
SILVER-GRAY STRIPED SATIN. The skirt is cut 
so that the lines meet in a point in front, which 
is trimmed with a flounce of black lace. The 
back breadths form a train. The bodice opens in 
front and has a shawl-shaped trimming of black 
lace, which is full over the high shoulders. A 
full folded piece of white crépe-lisse or net fills 
the open front of the bodice. Jet head-dress. 

Fig. x111.—TRAVELING-DREss, BOATING OR 
TENNIS Dress, OF DARK-BLUE FLANNEL. The 
bottom has a hem finished with machine-stitch- 
ing. The bodice is quite plain, cut very low 
and laced in front, and is worn over a shirt of 
dark-blue and white tennis-flannel. Bias collar, 
tied with woolen cord. Over this body is worn, 
when needed, a jacket of the flannel, open in 
front with a wide collar, loose sleeves with deep 
cuffs of the striped flannel. Hat of blue and 
white straw, trimmed with white ribbon. 

Fic. x1v.—NEW-STYLE SLEEVE, full on the 
top and fastened as far up as the elbow with 
buttons. 

Fic. XV.—TENNIS OR WALKING DREss, OF 
WHITE WOOLEN, spotted with garnet. The skirt 
is trimmed with two rows of garnet-colored rib- 
bon. The basque, which is set on to the body, is 
also trimmed with the garnet ribbon. Plaited 
bodice, with yoke of white woolen, striped with 
the ribbon. Large white straw hat, trimmed 
with white ribbon. 

Fig. xvi.— BicycLE CosTUME, OF GRAY 
CuEviot. The skirt has two bands of dark-gray 
braid around it. Row of buttons on the right 
side. Bodice of dark-blue cheviot, with gray 
collar and gray plastron in*front. Spotted silk 
tie and jockey cap. 

Fie. xvu1.—HAtT, oF BLAcK STRAW, trimmed 
with black ribbon, yellow roses, and buttercups. 

Fig. xvii1.—HAtT, oF GRAY STRAW, trimmed 
with white chiffon and black wings. 

Fig. xtx.— Fab, OF WHITE LACE, to wear 
over a plain bodice. 

Fig. xx.—HAt, oF BLACK STRAW, for an old 
lady. It is trimmed with cream-colored lace and 





ef 


black velvet ribbon, Black lace strings are put 
on at the back and tie in front. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—AII sorts of pretty and 
fine woolen goods are to be seén on the shop- 
counters, and all the indescribable pretty new 
colors charm the eye. Delicate greens and fawns 
are perhaps the most irresistible, at least till we 
see the dove-grays and exquisite blues and rose- 
colors, which we think equally charming. The 
woolens are of such lightness and delicacy that 
they can be worn nearly all summer. 

Cheviots, serges, and Bedford-cloths of light 
weight, flannels, Henrietta-cloths, delaines, and 
challis are all desirable. 

China or India silks, foulards, and surahs are quite 
as popular as. the woolen materials, and, as the 
season advances, will be even more in favor. 
These are of such light quality, so cheap when 
we take their beauty and usefulness into con- 
sideration, that they have superseded sateens 
and ginghams to a great degree. 
changeable, which 1s a new feature. 

Ginghams, zephyrs, sateens, and all cotton goods 
are indispensable, however, to some people. Of 
these, there was never a fuller or more beautiful 
variety. Added to them are the “painted mus- 
lins” of our grandmothers’ days, lawns, organ- 
dies, and all sorts of filmy materials to distract 
the eye and deplete the purse. For the heavier 
grade of cotton goods, embroideries and heavy 
laces in imitation of old point are used as trinj- 
mings; for the lawns and lighter ones, more 
delicate lace is used, with a profusion of watered 
or figured ribbons of pretty contrasting colors. 

Skirts in America are still worn too long; but 
in Paris they only reach the ground without 
touching it, for street-wear. The long skirt is 
kept for carriage-use or some ceremonious occa- 
sion. These trains are very narrow,. and the 
skirts are plain about the hips, the fullness being 
just in the centre of the back, though an effort 
is being made to give a little more ease to the 
skirt below the waist 

Trimmed skirts are reappearing slowly; some 
have the material put jabot-fashion at the middle 
of the back, others have a sort of apron-front; 
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worn over a full blouse waist of pretty striped ‘q 
cotton or of silk are in great favor; the jacket 
opens in front with revers, sometimes nearly 
meets at the waist, and sometimes falls away 
from it. But our fashion-plates are so full of 
new designs that we need not expatiate further 
on this subject. 

Sleeves retain the fullness at the top, but are 
not quite so exaggerated in height as they haye 
been. For summer, the shirt-sleeve and bishop- 
sleeve will be used on thin cotton goods; these 7 
are cool and simple. 

The Russian blouse is a new style of jacket or 
bodice, or both combined. It is quite long, is 
very plain in effect, fastening over on the left 
side from the shoulder to the bottom, and worn 
with a belt. There are no darts and should be 
no back seams, though for stout people this is 
very unbecoming. B. 

Wraps are of various designs, the newest being 
a long jacket without seams back or front; but, 
in the front, it buttons closely over the chest and 
is made without darts. It has an awkward look, ~ 
after the trim Louis XV and Louis XVI coats, ~ 
that tend to display the figure so much. But 
the jackets made of the material of the dress 
will take the place of the larger and heavier ones, 
to a great extent. 

Capes are still liked, because they are so light 
and easily put on and off; they have pointed 
yokes back and front, trimmed with jet or gimp, 
or are made of brocade. 

Bonnets and hats are usually quite low, but have 
a high narrow trimming either back or front, 
For spring and summer, tufts of flowers have 
greatly taken the place of the curled feathers. 
Some have wreaths of flowers all around the out- 
side of the crown. Black lace and fancy straws 
are sought after for dressy bonnets and hats. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 
Fia, 1. 
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Girw's Dress, or Dove-GRAY ALBA- 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with 
rows of gray watered ribbon, The yoke waist- 
band is finished the ribbon The loose 
bodice and sleeves are of blue India silk, worn 
under a Zouave jacket of Collar 
and cuffs of the the jacket, 
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EDITOR'S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 
STIMULATING DPLANTS The most successful 


flower-cultivators have more faith in giving 
stimulants when the plants really need them, 
than in the practice of keeping the roots of 
plants buried in sell which is made so rich and 
iimeost offensive by the addition of = strong 
Inanure When the roots are few and the plants 
are almost at rest, the purer the soil they are in 
and the less stimulants the plants receive, the 
etter they willdo when the roots are making 
quick growth and desire to draw in larger sup- 


pliesof nourishment. We all know that moisture 


is given to soften the soil and allow the roots 
to extract nourishment from it. But, when all 
the nutritive value is extracted from the soil, 
aud the plants commence to show signs of dis- 
tress, all the watering in the world will not give 
viger to their exhausted functions, which are 
starving and weakened from a lack of proper 
food 

Take a little guano and mix with water enough 
so that the water is just colored with it, and give 
this weakened nourishment every two or three 
days, instead of using it in stronger doses at 
longer intervals, and the result will be found 
very satisfactory. Any well-prepared manure for 
plant-food may be used instead of the guano. The 
great benefit resulting from giving weak manure- 
water with proper judgment to flowering and 
fruiting plants is well understood by all florists, 
and its use is now becoming quite general. But 
there are plants which do not seem to derive 
benefit, but rather harm, when stimulated by 
liquid manure. 

A good and very satisfactory stimulant is 
made by using one teaspoonful of ammonia 
to two quarts of warm water, when watering 
plants. This will do very nicely for ivies, as they 
should not have any applications of manure. 
Give the carnations and pinks an occasional dose 
of lime-water, but not manure-water. Roses 
should have a little weak soot-tea, hen} or cow 
manure water (guano will do), and mix a little 
powdered charcoal with the soil, or a layer one- 
half inch deep on top of the earth in the pot. 
ITalways mix a little bone-dust instead of manure 
with the soil in the pots, as later on it furnishes 
much good nourishment for the roots. 

Joyce Ray. 


“*PETERSON’S’ LITERARY CONTENTS and 
artistic attractions,” says the New York World, 
“put it in the front rank of the monthlies.” 
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Furs.-What to do with furs during the warm 
weather when they are hidden snugly away in 
boxes and cupboards, to keep them perfectly 
free from moths, is a question of importance \ 
great many remedies are suggested, but the 
secret lies in keeping the furs in a dry place and 
quite free from dust, and also not packing them 
while they are in any degree damp lefore 
packing, brush and beat them thoroughly, and 
then enclose in a sheet of brown paper; a litth 
camphor, or pieces of Russia leather, or shavings 
of cedar wood, put between, is a good preventive, 
They should be looked at once or twice during 
the summer, and shaken and exposed to the air, 
and then replaced in brown paper. A very sure 
method, and one that obviates the necessity of 
any watchfulness, is to shut them in an air-tight 
box, after having powdered them with a mixture 
of crushed camphor and Spanish camomile, using 
one part of camphor to ten of camomile. To 
exclude the air from the box, paste a broad piece 
of paper over the opening. Blankets and rugs 
are preserved in the same manner. 


THE FooLIsH WoMAN, who laughs at etiquette 
and says she will not be bound by its rules, is 
the one, you may be certain, who does not pos- 
sess the virtue of consideration and who makes 
friends only to lose them. The laws of etiquette 
are the best and kindest in the world, for they 
were arranged by hundreds of wise heads during 
hundreds of years to make life run more smoothly 
and to render each person more comfortable. 


300K-COVERS made of brocade, velvet, or 
embroidery are much handsomer if they are 
finished with narrow gold gimp or braid. Some 
are edged with it, and in other cases it runs 
across the back to represent the gold line on 
leather bindings. 


ABpouT CANARIES.—It has been discovered 
that canaries fed with cayenne pepper acquire a 
ruddy plumage. Care must be exercised not to 
give it in too large quantities. 


SCARLET FEVER has been communicated by a 
library book, used by a hospital nurse. 


“THE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE published,” 
says the Albany (N.Y.) Argus, “is undoubtedly 
‘Peterson's.’ ” 

“As A GUIDE to fashion and a home assistant, 
‘Peterson’ is above comparison,” says the Port- 
land (Me.) Press. 














NOTICES OF 


TENNIS-RacquEeT Covers.— Many racquets 
] oF Ire Vy fitt ! } rt ‘ 


villa 


have but little individuality, some persons prefer 


making their own covers or ornane nting the 


bought ones, Initials can be worked in large 
geld-colored letters, a favorite flower or an odd 


device or a racquet and balls may be embroid 
ered on the cloth, Dark-green will prove a more 


serviceable color than any other, 


\ Nove. Sort of appliqué work has become 
popular in England—partly owing, no doubt, 
to the fact that the Princess of Wales is very 
fond of it. Flowers and leaves are cut out of 


different-colored China crapes and stitched 


either pale 


on 
1 satin background which may be 
The idea is new to 
present generation, but this style of needle 
work really dates back to the time of Louis XIII 


of France, and possibly sal further 


green, White, of 
the 


wold-color 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 
The Vediterranean Shores of tmerica Ry 
PC. Remondino, M.D). Philadelphia and London: 


BF. A. Davis 
California, 


Co.— This deseription of Southern 


with an exhaustive account of its 
climatic, physical, and meteorological conditions, 
gives a world of scientific information in an easy 
way that makes the book highly interesting to 
the general reader. This wonderful region pos- 
sesses six distinct classes of climates, each having 
One understands 


why the saying that “in order to die, one must 


its distinct therapeutic value. 


leave Monterey” grew long ago into a proverb, 
when one reads that in this region, during the 
decade beginning with 1876, there were only 
one hundred and twenty days on which the 
thermometer rose above eighty degrees, while 
the lowest maximum for any one day was fifty- 
four degrees. The different health-resorts are 
fully described, the volume is liberally illus- 
trated and ought to be in the hands of every 
traveler, and especially of every invalid who is 
secking change of scene. 


Ten Thousand a Year. By Samuel Warren. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros,—This is one 


of the books of a past decade which retains a 
firm hold on popular favor. Each generation in 
turn reads and admires it, and just now special 
attention has been called thereto by the drama- 
tization which has been recently produced by 
Richard Mansfield. 

The Story of Elizabeth. By Miss Thackeray. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is the 
first book its clever author ever wrote, and it is 
one of the prettiest love-stories that she or any 
other modern novelist has produced. The plot 
is interesting in its simplicity, the style as natural 
as it is charming, and the characters are as living 
as the people about us. The long list of the 
publishers’ excellent twentyfive-cent novels does 
not contain a more delightful book. 
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Conscience. By Hector Malot. Neu York: 
Worthington ¢ 4 tndy of charneter. thie 
novel is perhaps the most remarkable which 


Malot has ever written, The plot is exceedingly 


Interesting, although characterization is the 
ieading motive. The different personages are 
very individual; and the hero himself, at once 
an ardent lover, a devoted student, and a cold 


passionless criminal for an 


ohjeet Which inl 


View justifies beans employed 


‘ 1% 


Which only a powerful genius could have co 


Phe book ie hand 
bound and profusely illustrated 


ceived and delineated 
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Lielsartean Physical Culture iy Curvica Le barre 
New York: Fowler & Welle The name of the 
Buther is enough te convinces any poereon taming 
with her former works, " Mother's Hel; tor 
rect Dress,’ ete, that her present effort tn 
full of useful information given in a clear 


common-sense fashion This exposition of Del 


surte's rules is arranged for the use of schools 
and private teachers, as well as for those who 
are obliged to study the system unaided The 
directions are accompanied by numerous illus 
trations which greatly simplify them, and the 
volume is published so cheaply that it comes 
Within everybody's reach, 

Dollarocracy. New York: John A. Taylor & Co. 

This is a semi-satirical novel of social and 
political life in America to-day. The career of 


the hero is that of the typical American public 
man, and about this central figure is gathered 
a group of very amusing personages and striking 
incidents. The book is said to be the work of 
a well-known writer who has chosen to publish 
it anonymously. 

The Peer and the Woman. 
heim. 


By E. Phillips Oppen- 
New York: John A. Taylor & Co.—A novel 
full of stirring incidents and dramatic situations. 
One of those books which so completel 
the reader’s attention that he cannot get away 
from it till he has read to the very last page. 
Peculiar, a Hero of the Southern Rebellion. By 
Epes Sargent. Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This 
novel is one of the few stories of the Civil War 
which has preserved its popularity up to the 
present day. The incidents are numerous and 
thrilling, and the introduction of various notable 
persons of the period adds to the interest of the 
book, as the character-drawing is admirably done. 
Women of the World. By Alethe Lowber Craig. 
Baltimore: Press of H. W. Dick & Co.—This beau- 
tiful little white and gold volume is dainty 
enough fora bridal present, and so useful that 
all readers will want it on their library tables. 
The dates of birth of all celebrated women from 
Cleopatra to Margaret Fuller are given, and to 
each name is appended an appropriate quotation. 
Only by the completeness of the work does one 
realize what a vast amount of reading and 


absorbs 


thought was required for its execution. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

SUPERIOR to Vaseline and cucumbers: Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections ; whitens, perfumes, fortifies 
the skin. J.Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, New 


York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 
THE KING OF WASHING - PowDERS.—(From 


Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘“Times.”) It is an old saying 
that “cleanliness is next to godliness.’ A num- 
ber of years ago, a washing-powder was put on 
the market with a view to making cleanliness 


more easily attainable than it then was. This 
powder was called Pyle’s Pearline. It is the 
pioneer of all washing-powders, and now, 


although it has many imitators, there is not one 
that can come within speaking distance of it. It 
can be cannot, and cleans 
thoroughly wherever used, saving an immense 
deal of labor, 


used where soap 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
mat Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 
CAKES. 

Currant Bun.—Put into a basin one and a 
half breakfastcupfuls of flour, a quarter-pound 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
and add just water enough to mix all into a fine 
paste, and roll out to a thin sheet; grease a tin, 
and line sides and bottom neatly with the paste, 
leaving enough to make a cover for the top after 
the fruit has been put in. Clean and pick two 
pounds of currants, stone two pounds of sultana 
raisins, and put these intoa basin; add a quarter- 
pound of orange-peel cut small, the same of 
almonds blanched and cut in pieces, half an 
ounce of ground ginger, half an ounce of cinna- 
mon, half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, the same 
of black pepper, one teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one 
pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, one break- 
fasteupful of milk (the milk should barely 
moisten the mixture); mix all thoroughly. Put 
the mixture into the lined tin, smooth the top, 
wet the edges and put on the paste cover, prick 
the top over with a fork, brush with an egg, and 
bake in a moderate oven for two hours and a half. 

Ginger-Snaps.—Rub up half a pound of butter 
with one pound of flour and half a pound of 
sugar, one ounce of ground ginger, one ounce of 
finely-chopped orange-peel, one teaspoonful of 
earbonate of soda; mix all to a paste with golden 
syrup, roll out very thin, and bake in a moderate 
oven on greased tins. Care must be taken that 
they do not burn. 

Wheaten Scones.—One pound of wheaten meal, 


one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, one large 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one dessertspoon- 
ful of brown sugar, and a small pinch of salt. 


CO OK- 
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Mix all well together in a basin, then add butter- 
milk to makeadough. Roll out, dust with white 
flour, and bake on a griddle on a good fire. 

Crumpets can be made when 
made, Take one pound of ordinary bread dough, 
either white brown, beat hard into it half 
a cupful of powdered sugar, three ounces of 
butter, and three eggs. Beat well, and bake in 
well-greased muflin-rings. 

Yeast Scones.—One pint of milk, half a cupful 
of lard and butter well mixed, add a gill of 
yeast, a tablespoonful of sugar, a saltspoonful of 
salt, and flour enough to make a soft dough. 
Mix together six hours before tea-time, adding 
half the flour, only just enough to make a leaven, 
cover with a cloth, and leave to rise. Make up 
with the remainder of the flour, roll out, half 
an inch thick, into round cakes, leave to rise in 
the tin for twenty minutes or less. Bake in a 
hot oven. 


bread is, being 


or 





Tea-Cakes.—Rub six ounces of butter into one 
pound of sifted flour, add six ounces of sugar, 
two ounces of candied peel finely shred, mix 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
in a little less than half a gill of milk; pour this 
into the flour, sugar, and butter; drop in grad- 
ually the yolks of four and the whites of two 
well-beaten stir, tin, put the 
mixture on it in small lumps, and bake them in 
a brisk oven. 


eggs ; 


grease a 


CELERY. 

There need never be anything wasted in 
disposing of a bunch of celery. The small white 
stalks may be served whole and eaten with salt, 
or cut fine and dressed for a salad. The larger 
stalks should be cut in inch lengths, cooked in 
boiling salted water, and covered with cream 
sauce. The coarser pieces may be boiled and 
strained for soup, and the green leaves utilized 
for garnijshing, or dried in the oven and chopped 
fine to be used in seasoning. Almost every soup 
may be improved by the addition of celery. 
Often the The dried 
leaves may then be substituted with good results. 


there is none in house. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fic. 1.—DREss, OF DELICATE PINK FIGURED 
SATEEN. Two rows of ribbon, one pink and 
one of straw-color, are placed above the hem. 
Skirt plain. Full under a belt 
made of the two colored ribbons. Rosette bow 
of the same at the neck. Full bishop-sleeves, 
tied with the wrist. hat, 
trimmed with pink silk. 

Fic. 11.—GIRv’s Dress, oF LIGHT-BLUE CHAL- 
Lis, figured in darker blue. There are three 
tucks above the hem. The bodice is gathered, 
round at the waist, and has a belt and collar of 
the light and dark blue colors, 
to the elbow, full above that. 


bodice, worn 


ribbons at Straw 


Sleeves plain 




















FASHIONS 


Fia. 111.—DRrEss, OF CREAM-COLORED NUN’s- 
VEILING. Skirt plain, bottom trimmed with 
tucks. Bodice ornamented with rows of guipure 
lace. Full sleeves, tight below the elbows. Straw 
hat, trimmed with purple hyacinths and green 
leaves. 

FIG. 1vV.—WALKING-DREss, OF WILLOW-GREEN 
ALBATROSS. The front of the skirt is laid in 
large box-plaits, which show a wide silver braid ; 
the back is plain. The bodice is tucked ; between 
the tucks are rows of silver braid. The back 
is plain, and from under the arms comes a 
corselet which fastens in front with silver but- 
tons. Full sleeves above; below, they are tight 
and button the length of the arm with silver 
buttons. Straw hat, ornamented with apple-blos- 
soms. 

Fic. v.—AFTERNOON-DREsS, OF PINK STRIPED 
GINGHAM. The skirt has a crosswise ruffle 
around the bottom. The bodice is pointed, has 
around the waist an embroidered ruffle forming 
a basque which opens over a white muslin front, 
and has a jabot ruffle reaching nearly to the 
waist. Sleeves made bias, with white embroid- 
ered cuffs. Small straw hat, trimmed with pink 
poppies. 

Fig. vi.—Fkrre Dress, oF Poppy-COLORED 
InpriA Srtk. The skirt is ornamented with 
machine-stitching and buttons. The bodice is 
cut in tabs, the alternate ones being narrower 
and turned up; the tabs are also trimmed with 
buttons. The front of the bodice is slightly full, 
has a Medici collar, and opens over an India silk 
front which is embroidered. Very full sleeves, 
caught up with buttons and having tight under- 
sleeves of the India silk. Hat of black lace and 
jet, trimmed with black feathers and a bow of 
poppy-colored ribbon in front. 

Fic. VIIL.—WALKING-DREss, OF TAN-COLORED 
Nwun’s-VEILING. The skirt is trimmed around 
the bottom with a plaited flounce ; above this, are 
three rows of brown velvet. The bodice is full, 
opens at the neck over a white linen habit-skirt, 
and is worn under a Swiss belt. Bodice, belt, 
aud sleeves are trimmed with brown velvet. 
Tan-colored straw bonnet, trimmed with feathers 
and lace butterfly ; brown strings. 

Fig. VIIIL—WALKING-DREss, OF DARK-GREEN 
Serce. The skirt has the slightest drapery on 
the hips. The full bodice is worn under a belt 
of the serge, trimmed with bands of jetted gimp 
and along buckle. The collar opens low on the 
throat and has a four-in-hand tie under it. Full 
sleeves. Blue straw hat, trimmed with cream- 
colored surah ribbon. 

Fic. rx.—Hovsr-Dress, or Two SHADES OF 
HELIOTROPE-COLORED FouLarp. The skirt is 
plain, with a short train. The bodice is made 
with a full front of the striped silk, and the very 


stylish jacket is made of cashmere of the darkest 
VoL, CI—380, 
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shade of heliotrope. It is trimmed with large 
buttons, has a fichu ruffle of cream-colored lace. 
Cuffs and belt of the striped foulard. A large 
louse bow is placed on the left side of the belt. 

Fic. X.—WALKING OR House DREss, OF 
BLACK ALBATROSS. The skirt is trimmed with 
a narrow band of black silk. The deep basque, 
which is sewed to the bodice, is ornamented with 
three rows of bias black silk. The bodice has a 
pointed waist, and two rows of black silk give 
the effect of a jacket front. High Medici collar. 

Fig. x1.—Back VIEW oF Fic. vir. The 
coat-skirts open at the back and at the sides; at 
the latter, over cream-colored lace. This jacket 
is equally pretty if the tabs at the back are 
shorter. 

Fig. xX11.—House-DrREss, OF BLACK AND 
SILVER-GRAY STRIPED SATIN. The skirt is cut 
so that the lines meet in a point in front, which 
is trimmed with a flounce of black lace. The 
back breadths form a train. The bodice opens in 
front and has a shawl-shaped trimming of black 
lace, which is full over the high shoulders. A 
full folded piece of white crépe-lisse or net fills 
the open front of the bodice. Jet head-dress. 

Fig. X1tI.—TRAVELING-DREss, BOATING OR 
TENNIS Dress, OF DARK-BLUE FLANNEL. The 
bottom has a hem finished with machine-stitch- 
ing. The bodice is quite plain, cut very low 
and laced in front, and is worn over a shirt of 
dark-blue and white tennis-flannel. Bias collar, 
tied with woolen cord. Over this body is worn, 
when needed, a jacket of the flannel, open in 
front with a wide collar, loose sleeves with deep 
cuffs of the striped flannel. Hat of blue and 
white straw, trimmed with white ribbon. 

FIG. X1V.—NEW-STYLE SLEEVE, full on the 
top and fastened as far up as the elbow with 
buttons. 

Fic. XV.—TENNIS OR WALKING DRESS, OF 
WHITE WOOLEN, spotted with garnet. The skirt 
is trimmed with two rows of garnet-colored rib- 
bon. The basque, which is set on to the body. is 
also trimmed with the garnet ribbon. Plaited 
bodice, with yoke of white woolen, striped with 
the ribbon. Large white straw hat, trimmed 
with white ribbon. 

Fig. xvi.— BicycLE CosTUME, OF GRAY 
CuHeEvioT. The skirt has two bands of dark-gray 
braid around it. Row of buttons on the right 
side. Bodice of dark-blue cheviot, with gray 
collar and gray plastron in front. Spotted silk 
tie and jockey cap. 

Fig, XVII.—HAT, OF BLACK STRAW, trimmed 
with black ribbon, yellow roses, and buttercups. 

Fig. xviii.—HAtT, oF GRAY STRAW, trimmed 
with white chiffon and black wings. 

Fig. X1x.—FA..L, OF WHITE LACE, to wear 
over a plain bodice, 

Fig. Xx.—HAtT, OF BLACK STRAW, for an old 
lady. It is trimmed with cream-colored lace and 
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black velvet ribbon. Black lace strings are put 
on at the back and tie in front. 


GENERAL ReMARKs.—AII sorts of pretty and 


fine woolen goods are to be seen on the shop- 


counters, and all the indescribable pretty new 


colors charm the eye. Delicate greens and fawns 


are perhaps the most irresistible, at least till we 


see the dove-grays and exquisite blues and rose- 
colors, Which we 


The 


delicacy that 


think equally charming. 
woolens are of such lightness and 
they ean be 

Ch 
weight, flannels, 


worn nearly all summer 


viots, se) and Bedford-cloths of 


light 
Henrietta-cloths, delaines, and 





challis are all desirable. 

China or India silks, foulards, and surahs are quite 
as popular as the woolen materials, and, as the 
season advances, will be even more in favor. 
These are of such light quality, so cheap when 
we take their beauty and usefulness into con- 
sideration, 


and 


that they have superseded sateens 
great 
changeable, which 1s a new feature. 


ginghams to a degree. Some are 

Ginghams, zephyrs, sateens, and all cotton goods 
are indispensable, however, to some people. Of 
these, there was never a fuller or more beautiful 
variety. Added to them are the “painted mus- 
lins”’ of our grandmothers’ days, lawns, organ- 
dies, and all sorts of filmy materials to distract 
the eye and deplete the purse. For the heavier 
grade of cotton goods, embroideries and heavy 
laces in imitation of old point are used as trim- 
mings; for the lawns and lighter ones, more 
delicate lace is used, with a profusion of watered 
or figured ribbons of pretty contrasting colors. 

Skirts in America are still worn too long; but 
in Paris they only reach the ground without 
touching it, for street-wear. The long skirt is 
kept for carriage-use or some ceremonious ocea- 
sion. These and the 
skirts are plain about the hips, the fullness being 
just in the centre of the back, though an effort 
is being made to give a little more ease to the 
skirt below the waist. 


trains are very narrow, 


Trimmed skirts are reappearing slowly; some 
have the material put jabot-fashion at the middle 
of the back, others have a sort of apron-front; 
or a little draping, too small to be noticed, 
relief to the stiffness and plainness so long dum- 
inant. Buttons and imitation pockets are put 
on at the sides, to give some relief to the severe 
style. 


gives 


Trimmings on skirts are most varied; some are 
slashed at the foot to show the underskirt or a 
piece of a contrasting color, others have rows of 
ribbon around them; frills, puffs, draped flounces 
of the material or of lace, a hundred devices to 
give variety to the costumes. 

Bodices are made in every style except perfectly 
plain, for these must have a bit of lace or chiffon 
to relieve them. 

Jackets made of the material of the dress and 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


worn over a full blouse waist of pretty striped 


cotton or of silk are in great favor; the jacket 


opeus in front with revers, sometimes nearly 
meets at the waist, and sometimes falls away 
from it. But our fashion-plates are so full of 
new designs that we need not expatiate further 


on this subject. 


Sleeves retain the fullness at the 


not quite so exaggerated i 


top, but are 


1 height as they have 


been. For summer, the shirt-sleeve and bishop- 


sleeve will be used on thin voods: these 


cotton ; 


are cool and simple. 
The Russian blouse is a new style of jacket or 


bodice, or both combined. It is quite long, is 
plain in effect, fastening over on the left 
side from the shoulder to the bottom, and worn 
with a belt. There be 


no back seams, though for stout people this is 


very 


are no darts and should 
very unbecoming. 

Wraps are of various designs, the newest being 
a long jacket without seams back or front; but, 
in the front, it buttons closely over the chest and 
is made without darts. 
after the trim 


It has an awkward look, 
XV and XVI coats, 
that tend to display the figure so much. But 
the jackets made of the material of the dress 
will take the place of the larger and heavier ones, 
to a great extent. 


Louis Louis 


Capes are still liked, because they are so light 
and easily put on and off; they have pointed 
yokes back and front, trimmed with jet or gimp, 
or are made of brocade. 

Bonnets and hats are usually quite low, but have 
a high narrow trimming either back or front, 
For spring and summer, tufts of flowers have 
greatly taken the place of the curled feathers. 
Some have wreaths of flowers all around the out- 
Black 


are sought after for dressy 


side of the crown. lace and fancy straws 


bonnets and hats. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—GrRu’s Dress, OF DovE-GRAY ALBA- 
TROoss. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with 
rows of gray watered ribbon. The yoke waist- 
band is finished with the The 
bodice and sleeves are of blue India silk, worn 
under a Zouave jacket of gray albatross. Collar 
and cuffs of the gray—trimmed, like the jacket, 
with blue ribbon. 


ribbon. loose 


Fig. 11.—GIRw’s DREss, OF BLUE AND FAwn- 
COLORED PLAID WooLEN. The skirt is laid in 
plaits. Bodice plaited from the shoulders and 


opening over a plastron of dark-blue 
Waistband and cuffs of velvet. 

Fic. 111.—Boy’s 
Knickerbocker 


velvet. 


Suit, oF BRowN TWEED. 
opening over a 
Breton waistcoat of white cloth, braided in dark- 
blue. 


Fic. IV. 


trousers; coat 


Younc Girw’s Hat, oF BLAck 


Srraw, trimmed with pritnrose-colored ribbon 
and loops of black velvet. 
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Baby’s Blanket: Embroidery on Flannel. 
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